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COLERIDGE AS A PHILOSOPHER 
I, COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 
BY JOHN HENRY MUIRHEAD 
I, Idealism in the Eighteenth Century 

Seventeenth Century Platonism in England is apt to appear 
a somewhat isolated phenomenon. It rose suddenly and mys- 
teriously like a forest fire and died down with equal suddenness. 
Before passing to the period of the reappearance in the nine- 
teenth century of the ideas for which it stood it is worth while 
to recall that the fire which it had lit never wholly died down 
and there were writers whose names are now almost forgotten 
who in the immediately succeeding period strove to keep it 
alive, and that in the middle of the eighteenth century it flick- 
ered up in the later phase of Berkeley’s speculations. 

Of the earlier writers two deserve to be mentioned in this 
connection: John Norris and John Sergeant. 

On the continent Plato’s influence made itself felt chiefly in 
the work of Malebranche (1648-1715) who sought to heal the 
dualism which Descartes had left between extended and think- 
ing substance by his doctrine of God as the all-inclusive mind or 
place of the ideas. To see all things through the ideas which are 
in God is to see them as they are. But for man to do this it is 
necessary to rise through the world of sense and imagination 
to the world as it is revealed to thought and understanding. 
The ideas of the Catholic mystic were not likely to find a fruit- 
ful soil in an age and country that was rapidly passing under the 
spell of its own great rationalist thinker, John Locke. It was 
all more to the credit of John Norris (1657-1711) of All 
Souls College, Oxford, that he saw their significance for his 
time and recognized in Malebranche the ‘‘Galileo of the intel- 
lectual world.” But Norris was no mere expositor. The “Ideal 
Philosophy’’ to him appealed as no mere defence of a mystical 
or authoritative creed but as something in essential harmony 
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with “‘the strange awakenings of thought and reflection and the 
modern enlargement of the world out of the servile straight- 
ness of authority and commonplacing into the liberty of medita- 
tion and good sense.’ He felt moreover that Malebranche had 
left his work incomplete: “This great Apelles has drawn this 
celestial beauty but half way’’ and though he modestly fears 
that “the excellent piece will suffer whatever other hand has 
the finishing of it’* he dared to undertake the task. It was in 
this spirit that he wrote his chief work in two parts, the first of 
which considers the Ideal World ‘‘absolutely in itself,” the 
second ‘in relation to Human Understanding.” But besides 
trying to temper the phrase “‘seeing all things in God” and suc- 
ceeding in raising at every turn the fundamental problem of the 
relation of sense to understanding without anywhere attempt- 
ing any thorough treatment of it’ he can hardly be said to have 
added anything material to Malebranche’s statement of his 
philosophy. 


John Sergeant was born in 1622 and entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1639. Subsequently converted to Roman 
Catholicism he spent the rest of his life, ‘‘the very genius of 
controversy,’ in the ardent defence of the faith he had em- 


‘Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World. (London 1701- 
1704) init. 


*Modern readers will be apt to find the most interesting part of his book in his 
criticism of Locke Op. cit. 2. cvii par. 25 and xii par. 56. He here condenses the 
longer criticism which had the honour of being the first that appeared of the 
great Essay and which he added as an Appendix to the Discourses on the Beati- 
tudes published in 1690. The chief points he there dwelt upon are (1) the incon- 
sistency of denying that the Understanding can “take notice of itself” and yet 
writing a treatise on it; (2) the obscurity in which he leaves the whole question 
of the nature of the ideas; are they themselves substances or are they only modi- 
fications of some other substance and if so, of what? (3) the inconsistency of re- 
jecting innate ideas while admitting self-evident propositions both in logic and 
ethics; (4+) the admission of the existence of unconscious impressions while con- 
fining the contents of the mind to ideas and impressions; (5) the impossibility 
of advancing a step in the explanation of knowledge and conduct unless on the 
assumption of a logical sense “directing the soul to the good of the reasonable 
life, as animals by sensitive instincts and inclinations are to the good of sense.” 
Norris feels himself all the more justified in pressing these points against the 
critic of innate ideas because with his idealistic predecessors he himself rejects 
the whole doctrine and relies like Cudworth on principles philosophically de- 
duced from the nature and the contents of experience. 
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braced.* He was struck as Kant afterwards was with the con- 
trast between the progress that the mathematical sciences had 
made and the stagnant state of philosophy. He traced it, as 
Kant did, to the absence of a true method in the latter whether 
represented by the Cartesians or the empirical school. Carte- 
sianism is criticised for the want of any self-evident principle 
which may be taken as the criterion of truth, the experimental 
method because of its incompetence to beget scientific knowl- 
edge. The errors of Locke all spring from “‘the way of ideas” 
which it was therefore of prime necessity “to stub up by the 
roots.’ Faithful to this congenial task he devotes himself to a 
criticism of Locke which like that of Norris, anticipates much 
that was to come and probably had considerable influence on 
Berkeley who alludes to him under the initials J. S. though 
only to dissent from his doctrine that “‘we see solids.’”’ 


Coming to Berkeley himself we find him credited by Tulloch 
with grasping Idealism “with vigorous and graceful hands’” as 
contrasted with his immediate predecessors. What is grasped 
by Berkeley in his earlier period is only the new way of ideas. 
By the time he grasped the old way of Plato whatever we are 
to say of the grace the vigour has departed. While in the early 
phase of his philosophy Berkeley clearly saw that there could 
be no place for eternal truths," in the later represented by the 
Siris he never seems clearly to have seen that there could be no 
place for esse est percipi. It is nevertheless true that Berkeley 
has been treated far too much as merely a link in a chain of 
writers whose service to philosophy was mainly the negative 
one of showing the impossibility of a sensationalist philosophy. 


3Of his numberless publications three have a definitely philosophical bearing; 
The Method of Science (London 1696), Solid Philosophy asserted against the 
fancies of the Ideists with reflections on Mr. Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing (London 1697), and Transnatural Philosophy (London 1700). 

4Commonplace Book. A. C. Frazer’s Four Volume Edition of Berkeley’s 
Works. Vol. 4, page 463. For a short account of Sergeant’s criticism of Locke 
see G. A; Johnston’s Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy. pp. 62 foll. and for a 
sketch of his philosophy Appendix 2 of the same work. 


5Op. cit. page 453. 
Commonplace Book. ibid. page 454. 
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What Berkeley from the first conceived of himself as having 
achieved was in Sergeant’s phrase “the stubbing up of the 
roots” of the materialism which stood in the way of asserting 
the priority of spirit. He did not see that he was at the same 
time stubbing up the root of his own conception of spirit as a 
cause or substance. Yet the unconscious logic by which he was 
led to a more adequate conception of his task justifies Mr. 
Johnston’s dissent from Green’s dictum that “Berkeley is only 
Locke purged” and his claim that “the most suggestive part of 
Berkeley’s doctrine is not his criticism of Locke but his positive 
theory of spirit.’” 

For the rest Platonism may be said to have died in England 
rather than revived in Berkeley’s belated speculations. The 
whole spirit of the age was antagonistic to its teaching. Ideal- 
ism is founded on what has been called ‘‘the metaphysical con- 
sciousness that everything external somehow belongs together 
inwardly;” the eighteenth century was wedded to the contrary 
idea that to see things as they are, you must see them in sepa- 
ration from everything else; that ‘everything is itself and not 
another thing.”” Idealism again is founded on the conviction 
that the world of sense gains its significance from the intel- 
ligible world into which the mind seeks and can gain access only 
by its own constructive activity; the main current in the eigh- 
teenth century was in the direction of maintaining that the 
significance of thought and concept was exhausted by their rela- 
tion to the external natural order. 


It was a time of the victorious advance of the physical sci- 
ences. Mechanical concepts were being applied with success in 
every department. Descartes himself had led the way in apply- 
ing them to animal life. Others did not hesitate to apply them 
to man himself. Short of materialism the life of mind was 
shown in the association of ideas to be answerable to laws 


‘Op. cit. page 4. Mr. Johnston would have done well to stop there. As we have 
already seen Berkeley has no shadow of a claim to be regarded as “the first 


modern philosopher to discover the importance of the thinkin bj i 
knowledge.” Chap. 5. : 
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comparable to gravitation in the physical world. Berkeley him- 
self had seemed only to have discovered a new kind of mental 
chemistry by which the more complex ideas might be resolved 
into simpler. The sense of the “beyond” in human life ceased 
to have any speculative significance. Reason was equated with 
the natural instinct or “common sense” that sought for a first 
cause of things; faith’ with the credulity that sought for evi- 
dence of what contradicted natural law. Pope was ready to ac- 
cept the facile pantheism of Bolingbroke as the last word in 
theology. 


Hence it was that though here and there as in the works of 
Richard Price (1723-1791) we have echoes of the teaching of 
Cudworth the main note of the thought of the latter part of the 
century was that so powerfully struck by Hume in the title of 
his chief work.’ It was indeed a shock to realize where the 
theory of mind and morals led when consistently worked out 
by the great skeptic. But the English mind of the time was pre- 
pared for compromises and if physicists and chemists were pre- 
pared to come to terms with orthodoxy why not philosophers ? 
The reawakening to the limits of the whole method was only to 
come with the rise of new forces in English life and the emer- 
gence of new forms of spiritual experience with which it was 
entirely unable to cope. 


2. The Age of Romance and the Current Philosophy 


Writers on general literature in England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century have made us familiar with the new 
influences that were acting upon it.” It was an age of intellec- 
tual expansion. Travellers like Mungo Park were opening up 


’“Paith is like a piece of blank paper whereon you may write as well one 
miracle as another.’ Quoted by Sorley op. cit. p. 144. 

°Treatise of Human Nature: being an Attempt to introduce the Experimental 
Methods of Reasoning into Moral Subjects. (1739-1740). Besides Hume and 
Adam Smith (himself an experimentalist in the “moral subject”) there was no 
third person writing in the English language during the same period who had 
so much influence upon the opinions of men.” Burton quoted by Sorley op. cit. 
p. 166. 


MSee e. g. C. H. Herford’s Age of Wordsworth. 
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new areas of the earth’s surface. Historians were familiariz- 
ing men’s minds with the treasures of classical antiquity and 
the neglected charm of mediaeval life and art. Religion through 
its great preachers Robert Hall, Thomas Chalmers and others 
was summoning congregations “to apprehend things in their 
relations.” For the absentee God of eighteenth century Deism 
they were being led to the idea of a Divine Spirit that revealed 
itself in history and common life. New ideas of the nature 
and function of the State were being forced upon men’s minds 
by the distresses of the time in face of the opposition of ortho- 
dox economists of the Jaissez-faire school. Most of all in the 
poetry and prose literature of the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries imagination was being put 
to new uses and new principles of literary criticism were re- 
quired for the interpretation of its work. 


There have been many attempts to fix upon the characters 
which go to make up the spirit of romance. Mrs. Oewen Ward 
Campbell” has recently remarked upon the difficulty of finding 
a definition that will include all of them. If Scott loved 
“strange adventure,” Lamb did not. Neither were priests of 
‘wild nature.’ And as to “wonder,” Scott’s happy complacency, 
the shallow creed of Byron, the dogmatism of Wordsworth 
seem curiously out of place in an age of wonder. The writer 
goes on to find the essence of romance in a certain kind of 
faith in man depending upon some sense of the inherent great-. 
ness of his soul—a hope perhaps that he is more than mortal. 
If the bend of a sunlit road, a bar of music, or the glimpse of a 
face suddenly thrills us with romance, it is because these things 
have brought some unexpected revelation of the value of 
human life: 

“I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die.” 


I think that all this is profoundly true but it required to be 
added that what to the romantic spirit is of chief value in 


"Shelley and the Unromantics. (1924). Pp. 249 and 250. 
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human life is the sense of the Infinite which is implicit in it and 
is the source of all man’s deepest experiences. Sometimes this 
presence within him is brought home by what is strange, at 
other times by what is most familiar; sometimes by something 
in himself, sometimes by something in nature or in children or 
in the men and women around him; sometimes it speaks in the 
“still sad music of humanity” and moves to tears, sometimes in 
the oddities of the forms under which it manifests itself in finite 
life and moves to kindly laughter. If wit, as has been said, is 
the sense of the littleness of things that seem great, humour is 
the sense of the greatness of things that seem little. If the one 
is the mark of the unromantic the other is the most certain 
mark of the romantic. Be this as it may, it is from this sense of 
man’s relationship to the infinite whole and from this alone that 
the things usually referred to as characteristic of the age of 
romance—the sense of the continuity of man’s life in history, 
of his essential affinity to Nature, of the dignity and capacities 
of the soul whether in child or man, in the savage or the civil- 
ized, in peasant or in prince—can be deduced. Familiarity with 
all this, as it is set down in books or has become the common- 
place of a later age has blunted our sense of the recency of its 
rise into consciousness and Lytton Strachey has done well to 
remind us that Rousseau, the first inspired prophet of the 
revival of the sense of the infinite in man and nature, referred 
to at the end of the last section, was persecuted as a madman 
not two hundred years ago. 

When in view of the fundamental features of the experience 
of the age, as we have just roughly sketched them, we ask what 
ideas were available for their interpretation in the popular 
philosophy of the time as represented by David Hartley we are 
struck with the curious, almost ludicrous contrast. Hartley’s 
psychology was a development on the one hand of “what 
Mr. Locke and other ingenious persons since his time have de- 
livered concerning the influence of associations over our opin- 
ions and affections and its use in explaining those things in an 
accurate and precise way which are commonly referred to the 
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power of habit and custom in a general and indeterminate one; 
and on the other of “hints concerning the performance of sen- 
sation and motion which Sir Isaac Newton has given at the end 
of the Principia and in the questions annexed to his Optics.’ 
The accuracy and precision which Hartley claimed to have 
added to the older doctrine of association consisted in a fuller 
statement than had hitherto been attempted of its “‘laws,”’ and 
the application of them to explain; 1. the formation from a 
simpler of a more complex idea which ‘“‘may not appear to bear 
any relation to its compounding parts’’; 2. the generation of 
voluntary action through the connection of a sensation or an 
idea with a movement; 3. judgments of assent and dissent (i. e. 
beliefs) as only ‘“‘very complex internal feelings which adhere 
by association to such clusters of words as are called proposi- 
tions’; 4. the constitution of intellectual pleasures and pains, 
such as those of imagination, ambition, self-interest, sympathy, 
‘‘theopathy,” and the moral sense, out of simpler constituents. 


The development of Sir Isaac Newton’s “‘hints’’ was the 
doctrine of vibrations or “‘vibratiuncles” residing in the pores 
of the nerves and causing sensations, which may be said to be 
the first sketch of a complete physiological psychology. Into 
the details of this, it is not necessary to enter. What concerns 
us is the theory of mind which in the first place reduces its 
action to the subconscious one of mechanical association, to the 
total exclusion of selective attention or imaginative construc- 
tion,” and in the second place explains consciousness as a sur- 
face play of material movements, “the quick-silver plating be- 
hind the looking-glass” as Coleridge called it, enabling us to 
see what is going on, but contributing nothing to it. If we ask 


“Observations on Man: His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations (1749) 
init. The allusion to “other ingenious persons” and their appeal to association 
and habit seem to refer to Hume and to render unlikely Sorley’s surmise that 
Hartley had not heard of him at this time. 


“Imagination has only five lines devoted to it in the whole treatise and that in 
a section upon Dreams where it is distinguished from “reverie” as involving less 
attention to thoughts and greater disturbance by “foreign objects.” Op. cit. Part 
1. Prop. xci. 


. ane. 


el oe 
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how such a philosophy could come to be put forward by its 
author, or find any acceptance in an intelligent public as a satis- 
factory account of “Man, his Frame, his Duty and his Expecta- 
tions” it is only fair to both the author and his public to re- 
member that there was no pretence of any kind. The Second 
Part of Hartley’s treatise is devoted to an exposition of natural 
and revealed religion from an entirely different point of view 
from that of the first part and enables the writer to pose as 
the defender of faiths of which his scientific theory had de- 
stroyed the foundations. 

Equally inadequate to the interpretation of the new currents 
of feeling in relation to the motives of human action were the 
ideas of the Utilitarian writers who may be said to have held 
the field at the end of the century whether in the form repre- 
sented by Paley to whom virtue was “‘the doing good to man- 
kind in obedience to the will of God and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness” or by Bentham to whom it was founded ona 
mathematical calculation of ‘“‘the several dimensions of pleas- 
ure and consisted in the production of the greatest aggregate of 
happiness.” Nothing could be conceived more opposed to the 
new spirit than a conception of the universe like that of Paley 
in which ‘‘Heaven and hell are the weights which work the 
machine, so far as it has any moral significance and love of 
pleasure and fear of pain the passions through which they 
act,“ unless it were that of Bentham which expelled Heaven 
and Hell altogether and while leaving this evacuated universe 
without further investigation directed men’s attention to arith- 
metical sums in addition and subtraction of earthly pleasures 
as the supreme rule of life. It was in the ferment which the 
sense of this flagrant misfit between the spirit of the time and 
the ideas in psychology, ethics and metaphysics that were avail- 
able for its interpretation was bound to set up in minds capable 
of feeling it that Nineteenth Century Idealism had its rise. 


(Formative Influences in Coleridge's Thought in next number ) 


“Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
2 p. 124. 


THE MENNONITE 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


Because my mother’s gown is gray 
And shorn of every vanity 
I dress like her, and every day 
I smile to hide the misery 
Within my heart, who love the sight 
Of gayest colors, warm and bright. 


There must have been in years long dead 
Another woman of my race 
Who wore gold satins, silks of red, 
And frailest fabrics trimmed with lace. 
Whose breast no whiter than my own 
The touch of gold and gems had known. 


Perhaps it was some cavalier 
That left this taint within my blood 
Which grows more stubborn every year 
Until I hate the things called good, 
And long to walk in crimson dress 
And vanities’ frail loveliness. 


Today within a window’s space 
Upon the crowded avenue 
I caught a sight of silk to grace 
A queen, and slippers gold and blue... 
Just then my mother looked at me 
And quenched my moment’s ecstasy. 


Why should their voice of man or maid, 
So long time dust, call from the tomb 
Until I yearn for riot of red 
And flaming color; petalled bloom 
Of lovely things; the touch of lace 
And pearls—to match my breast and face? 


I wonder if my blood shall move 

Less swift and hot the years I wait? 
Shall I forget the things I love 

And learn to love the things I hate? 
Walk calmly in my mother’s way 
Gowned in a dress of twilight gray? 


Sometimes I think that there might be 
A little girl—my very own— 
To walk with me for company 
In country ways and in the town. 
Will her small gown be gray as mine 
Or lace-trimmed satin, red as wine? 


NATURALISM AND VALUE 
BY S. ALEXANDER 


If there was ever a philosophy which can be described as 
naturalism, it was that of Spinoza. Everything in the world, 
human minds included, was for him a particular mode of ex- 
tension, and could be expressed in terms of motion and rest, 
or in the current phrase, in mechanical terms. Judgments of 
good and evil or beauty and ugliness or perfection and imper- 
fection were subjective: things or actions were not in them- 
selves good or beautiful or perfect; those adjectives indicated 
merely our human comparisons with human ideals of good or 
beauty, and the standards were in a sense human inventions. 
Yet Spinoza’s naturalism not only left room for the divine, but 
in the end there was nothing real but God, and everything else 
was but a fragment of God, had its being in God, and only the 
weakness of our imagination allowed us to think of things as 
possessing an existence and reality apart from God. Though 
everything was a combination of motion and rest, it was not 
merely such; for though on one side it was a mode of extension, 
it was equally upon another side a mode of thinking. Though 
our judgments of value were products of our imagination and 
mere comparisons with our human standards, those standards 
were not arbitrary,. on the contrary there were degrees of 
reality and in that scale of degrees good possessed more reality 
than evil. Vice was a real thing as much as virtue and equally 
with it proceeded inevitably from the character of the agent. 
But in the eye of God virtue contained more reality, was nearer 
to the fullness of God and, so considered, vice and error were 
indeed only absence or privation of goodness or truth. 


In spite of the glaring instance from Spinoza’s philosophy 
that naturalism could leave religion and values not only unim- 
paired but exalted, the method of naturalism has been regarded 
with suspicion as if it were incompatible with belief in the things 
that are most precious to us. It is supposed to destroy because 
it explains. It presents human affairs in their place in a whole 
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system of things, and treats human beings as one set of things 
to study amongst others, and is thought therefore to do away 
with the distinctive preeminence of man. No one, or at least few 
persons, now believe that to demonstrate man’s descent from 
the ape demonstrates him to be nothing but an ape. Most per- 
sons even if they dislike their grandfathers do not think that 
their origin affects their present value, and may even believe 
that it enhances their value. They have learned to keep their 
dislikes out of their science. Now it is precisely this which is 
meant or ought to be meant by naturalism. Spinoza’s saying is 
often cited, that he sought not to praise or blame but to under- 
stand. We: have prepossessions in favor of virtue and beauty 
and religion and some of us wish to be immortal. The method 
of naturalism is to study our prepossessions without preposses- 
sion. It is in fact to preserve in dealing with human affairs the 
same neutrality as natural science preserves in dealing with its 
subject-matter. It treats virtue and beauty and truth as facts of 
human nature which are to be described and set into relation 
with facts of other nature. It does not imply that human beliefs 
are unreal or lose one jot of their essential character because 
they can be analyzed and even explained. Religion is a fact of 
human nature. Naturalism seeks to understand that fact; and 
it may incidentally deepen the significance of religion by analyz- 
ing its nature and tracing its antecedents. In no way is natural- 
ism any more than any other philosophy committed to an at- 
tempt to show that the belief of religion is illusory. 

Part of the prejudice against naturalism is due to confusing 
it with two different things, materialism and the mechanical view 
of things. Each of these may be represented as being a form of 
naturalism. But in fact materialism is a perversion of natural- 
ism, and mechanism, if that convenient word may be used to 
describe a habit of mind, is only a particular and imperfect and 
mistaken form which naturalism may assume. 

As for materialism, that is a word of abuse, and perhaps no 
reputable philosophy has ever been pure materialism, except 
in the days of the great thinkers before Socrates, and they were 
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not strictly materialists because the contrast of materialism and 
immaterialism had not then dawned upon Western Europe: 
they had not yet discovered mind. If materialism means, as it 
is taken to mean, that there is nothing but matter and its forms, 
and that mind as something with a distinctive character of its 
own does not count in the system of things, which would be the 
same as it is without mind, it is neither naturalism nor a possible 
philosophy. For at least minds are not stones, and the world of 
physical matter has at any rate ended by producing minds. Ma- 
terialism can only become reasonable by allowing an element 
to exist in matter which has affinity with the latest outgrowth 
from matter which is mind. But then matter ceases to be sheer 
matter and acquires life. 


The mechanical conception of things stands upon a different 
footing, and it has for a long time dominated thought. Its error 
is not that it is inadmissible but that it omits a vital factor in 
things, namely the emergence of novelties in the course of devel- 
opment. There may well be, as Spinoza held, a mechanical sub- 
structure of things, but special constellations of mechanical ac- 
tions may be the basis of new modes of existence like life and 
mind. Minds are mechanical but not merely such. When once 
this is perceived the antithesis of the mechanical and the vital 
or the mental is seen to be unreal. The mechanical comes to 
carry with it an element which corresponds to mind but is not yet 
mind. To follow out this thought would take us too far. The 
revolt against mechanism (with which naturalism is con- 
founded) is founded on a dim feeling that in reality nothing is 
merely mechanical, not even matter. The mechanical 1s but the 
simpler and less complicated form of existence; it too, like life 
or mind, is structural, only its structure is simple. It has life 
without being alive. There is at least in it an element which 
makes it possible for life to be a later stage in a continuous de- 
velopment of which mere matter is an earlier stage. Pure me- 
chanism if it existed would cut us off from the existing distinc- 
tive features of life and mind as a part in a continuous and 
integrated system of things. Spinoza avoided that dilemma. 
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The truth is that pure mechanism does not exist at all. ““Mechan- 
ism” is thus only one particular form which naturalism has 
assumed, and its deficiencies are not inherent in naturalism itself. 

These (it must be admitted rather general) reflections are 
suggested by the use which is being made of the conception of 
value by many philosophers at the present day, who almost con- 
jure with it, as if it supplied the ultimate solution of the problem 
of reality. Goodness and truth and beauty are for human prac- 
tical existence so precious (what else is the precious but what 
has value?) that it is straightway asserted that they are the 
most fundamental things in the world. No analysis is made of 
these ideas; being values, they are incommensurate with every- 
thing else and superior to it; and any attempt to shew their 
affinity with other features, say of the world of nature, must, 
it is implied, necessarily be a failure. Just so, instincts before 
Darwin's time, being the wonderful things that they really are, 
could only be regarded as a special endowment of certain crea- 
tures like bees or beavers by a beneficent Creator. When they 
were watched in their evolution they ceased to be unintelligible 
and incommensurate with other actions of animals or plants, 
and did not cease to be wonderful. Without asking the meaning 
of value to treat it as sacrosanct and containing therefore the 
secret of things is an instance of that habit of taking what is 
practically dear and lovely for what is theoretically beyond ex- 
planation, the habit against which naturalism sets its face, as 
being the intrusion of our wishes into our science, and produc- 
ing what Bacon might have called an ad quod vult philosophiam. 

When we ask what values are we cannot help recognizing that 
some account can be given of them. Without accepting neces- 
sarily the particular teaching of Spinoza on the point, the two 
propositions which he maintains are in principle true: first that 
values are essentially relative to men and are in this sense human 
inventions ; good and beauty do not belong to things apart from 
their relation to men; secondly that while relative to men they 
are founded in the nature of things and are not arbitrary. What 
is valuable is in the last resort what is satisfactory to us. Even 
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exchange value of commodities depends on the satisfaction of 
human wants, and the precise value in exchange is that value 
which satisfies the maximum number of wants on the part of 
buyers and sellers combined. It was not an accident that a great 
economist, Adam Smith, laid down as a principle of moral value 
that those actions are morally good which spring from senti- 
ments that an impartial spectator can approve, or, what comes 
to the same thing, with which the sentiments of others can be in 
sympathy. If I disapprove thieving in you it is because I want 
to keep my own property and sympathize with the objection of 
the person whom you rob. A similar account might be given of 
the other values of truth and beauty. They satisfy persons, but in 
such fashion as never to be the satisfaction of a whim of an 
individual, but as to produce the maximum satisfaction of a 
whole group. Truth brings into harmony the scattered expe- 
riences of many; and beauty brings a pleasure which is not per- 
sonal to the possessor but disinterested, in which all can share, 
whereas the satisfaction of a mere appetite devours its object 
and is interested. 

Thus values are always satisfactions but not capricious ones: 
they are satisfactions of human nature as that nature is dis- 
covered by men in their intercourse with one another. Conse- 
quently their standards are independent of any one individual 
as a language which is spoken by individuals enforces its habits 
and its genius upon each individual who speaks it. They are in 
fact languages by which men communicate with each other and 
in accordance with which they settle down into mutual under- 
standing. They are therefore primarily facts of human nature 
or human institutions, and again to quote Spinoza, or to gloss 
upon him, there is no goodness or beauty in things apart from 
men. 

Yet these values though they are human institutions are in 
intimate relation to non-human nature which by itself has not 
these values. Truth is truth about facts; goodness is the doings 
of men in reaction upon their physical surroundings and in turn 
issues in physical results which are part of the physical world. 
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Beauty belongs to natural objects or to works of art which in 
turn are physical objects, pictures or sculptures or the spoken 
words of apoem. Why not then say that the values really reside 
in the facts or actions or beautiful things? Because without the 
minds or persons which possess these facts or acts or things 
there is no truth nor goodness, nor beauty. That this is so is 
most easily seen from art or from beautiful nature. For the 
work of art is only beautiful to the appreciating mind which 
reads character into the dead stone and charges the spoken 
words of the poem with meaning which they do not possess as 
mere signs of things; and of natural beauty Wordsworth him- 
self has written the words, ‘‘all this mighty world of eye and 
ear, both what they half create and what perceive’’—beautiful 
nature and beautiful works of art possess qualities which they 
have not as physical things but have when the appreciating 
mind is blended with them. And in a certain sense, and with 
qualifications, truth and goodness are works of art, only not of 
fine art. Truth is not fact, but a system of facts held in the 
minds of men and woven into a consistent and objective whole, 
but fitted to facts as a glove fits the hand. Goodness is the satis- 
factory life of men under the external conditions of their exist- 
ence and secures the permanence of human nature under those 
conditions, but it does not consist in external actions but in 
the system of approvals which are embodied in institutions like 
property or the family. It is not wrong to drink to excess be- 
cause to do so will kill me; that is mere imprudence. It is wrong 
because it is disapproved and it is disapproved because it de- 
stroys my relations to my society, which dislikes such conduct. 

The values, when we treat them apart from prepossessions, 
appear then to be human creations founded on things but as 
compared with nature, humanly artificial. How can we erect 
these precious artifices which are founded in reality because 
they express the best of human nature in its connection with 
reality—how are we justified in adoring them as if they were 
the keys to the understanding of things in general? By such 
brief solutions do we do more than shorten the labour of think- 
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ing our problems out? For naturalism which is supposed to be 
fatal to value has more to say than merely to indicate what 
value is. It also indicates that value far from being something 
unique has parallels in the world below the human level, and 
helps to make our human values more intelligible by finding 
their correspondents elsewhere. Herein lies for philosophy the 
significance of Darwinism. In human affairs the values prevail 
and establish themselves by ostracising the un-values. Virtue 
(the kind of moderate virtue which is all that is permitted to 
the condition of man) imprisons vice or otherwise makes its 
life dificult. The moderately good enforce their own tastes 
on the moderately bad, and compel the bad to at least apparent 
conformity. Truth in the end after long years drives out error 
(though not ignorance). Beauty drives out ugliness; in the end 
it is the beautiful imaginations which remain. The separation 
of value and unvalue is always a matter of experiment or trial, 
and it is a struggle of opinions or sentiments which uses the 
forces of persuasion or tradition. It may even use violence in 
extreme circumstances; though this statement is by no means 
convertible with the pitiable error that, because an ideal may 
sometimes need force to prevail, force is part of the ideal. 
Now what Darwinism means is that successful and perma- 
nent types of life in the plant and animal world are those which 
can prevail under the conditions of existence over real or pos- 
sible rivals. From this point of view the question now debated 
whether variations are of all possible infinitesimal degrees, or 
nature proceeds on limited lines, is relatively indifferent. So 
far as natural selection operates it secures the success (of course 
not because of natural selection but because of intrinsic en- 
dowment) of certain types to the exclusion of other types. 
There is therefore in the natural world not indeed value but 
something correspondent thereto, namely the process of prefer- 
ence whereby one type establishes its superior permanence. 
Darwinism is often thought to be antagonistic to the claims of 
human value; and so it is if those conceptions are used without 
analysis of their meaning, and treated (again to use a phrase 
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of Bacon) as statues to be adored. For the habit embodied in 
naturalism, Darwinism is in fact the natural history of value. 
In the infra-human world it exhibits under appropriate condi- 
tions the operation of the same process whereby our human 
values establish their supremacy over unvalues in the growth 
of valuable institutions. So far from disparaging human values 
it traces their antecedents, much as, to revert to an earlier 
statement in this paper, matter presents the antecedents of 
life in the form appropriate to life at that earlier stage of 
existence. 

The hands of alarm need not therefore to be raised against 
naturalism in defence of value. Naturalism at once sustains 
the practical significance of value and makes it intelligible. If 
it fails as a philosophy, its failure must be demonstrated on 
other grounds. 


THE SEPTUAGENARIAN “ATLANTIC” 
BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
I 


A gift of rare distinction has recently come into our home— 
nothing less than a full set of bound volumes of The Atlantic 
Monthly, in all the fullness of wisdom and grace of its three 
score years and ten. The attainment of this anniversary in the 
life of the most distinguished journal of American literature 
calls for more than the cursory survey of its history which fol- 
lows, but in default of something more adequate these reflec- 
tions may be of interest, especially to those who have learned 
to love this honored exponent of the best literature that Amer- 
ica has produced. 

The early volumes are of course saturated with New Eng- 
land. Being New Englanders, not exiled or isolated but trans- 
planted to the shores of the Pacific, these volumes are proving 
to be to us an Aladdin’s lamp, a magic carpet, a handful of round 
trip tickets to Boston by all possible routes and with unlimited 
stopovers. Yet more and better. They bring New England 
to California, filling the whole house with the New England 
atmosphere. The pages of the initial numbers seem to exhale 
the scent of arbutus and sweet-fern, lilacs and apple-blossoms. 
The delicacy of the hesitant New England springtide invests 
them, the hues of maple leaves in autumn, and the sparkle of 
fresh-fallen snow. The music of the Charles, the Merrimac, and 
the Muskatequid flows through them. Stately elms rise before 
the inner eye, as one turns over the leaves, the spire of Park St. 
Church, the sedate splendor of Salem Common, the scholastic 
shades of Harvard Yard and the august forms of Monadnock, 
Wachusett and Chocorua. 

These earlier volumes are naturally most alluring to the 
New Englander, yet as the strength and scope of the youth- 
ful enterprise increases one can see reflected in its pages the 
New England spirit and ideals gradually undergoing enlarge- 
ment and the incorporation of many other strains of blood and 
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blends of brain. Contributions appear from the then distant 
“West,” the valley of the Mississippi, the great plains, and at 
length from the sunny slopes of this farther sea. The waters 
of the Atlantic find answer from those of the Pacific until there 
is but one sea. 

II 

Our friends take up the first precious volume somewhat as 
they would an Elzevir, or a copy of the Shakespeare folio of 
1623, or a first edition of Paradise Lost. And what a volume 
itis! Here are Holmes’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
—with its deliciously formal opening sentence: “‘As I was say- 
ing, when I was interrupted,’—Emerson’s Brahma and Soli- 
tude and Society, Longfellow’s Sandalphon, Whittier’s Telling 
the Bees and Skipper Ireson’s Ride, several of Lowell’s poems 
and essays, and Mrs. Stowe’s comments on Sprague’s New 
England Ministers. Not that there are not some drab articles, 
also, for Spring cannot be all bloom and song. 

One of the chief charms of this initial volume is the atmo- 
sphere of modesty, not to say difidence, that invests it. The 
title page, how chaste and unpretentious! The Atlantic 
Monthly, a Magazine of Literature, Art and Politics, and 
underneath the vignette of Governor John Winthrop (look- 
ing singularly like the Bard of Avon) as if to guarantee the 
serious quality of the contents. Not a word of prospectus; not 
an initial of the name of the editor; not a single signature in 
the volume! If you would know the authorship of any of the 
articles you must go to the Index, published in 1889. 

In later volumes the names of contributors appear incon- 
spicuously at the end of the articles and, at length, as our own 
brazen era dawns, the name of the writer stands at the head 
of the contribution, and later still the Contributors’ Column 
“features” a kind of Who's Who in the Atlantic. And yet what 
is this compared to the brass band serenades with which the 
typical present-day magazine exploits its contributors! 

These volumes might be studied, as are the rings of a giant 
sequoia, to trace the periods of robustness and decadence in 
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American literature, the years of drought and rainfall. Yet 
one may take up any of them and find something exhilarating, 
idealistic, A tlanticician,—auntil the dark years beginning with 
1916 when clouds of smoke darken the sky and reverberation 
of shell and machine-gun shatter the quiet atmosphere of the 
custodian of American letters. Gradually, however, the clouds 
are lifting and allowing the sun to shine again, though not quite 
with the untarnished radiance of the early years. And yet— 
and in this I think I voice the gratitude of many readers beside 
myself—it means much for the honor of American literature 
that, with literary standards everywhere declining, especially 
in periodical “literature,” The Atlantic is steadily maintaining 
the ideals, if not the fashions, of its founders. 


Wal 

New departments appear as the years pass. One of the most 
interesting is that of the Contributors’ Club which makes its 
appearance with volume thirty-nine, (1877). The preface of 
the Index of 1888 states: ‘“The authorship of one group of arti- 
cles, those contained in the Contributor’s Club, has been left 
wholly undisclosed. The reason of this is obvious. The freedom 
of the writers would be impaired if they thought that their 
veriest trifles or their ‘honest beliefs’ would sooner or later be 
charged back upon them.” 

One wonders, however, if the authorship of the Club con- 
tributors has been kept quite so incommunicant. Rumor has 
come to me—I cannot tell whence—that the Contributors’ Club 
did not originate with Mr. Howells but from a suggestion made 
to him by the late Edward Rowland Sill, so many of whose 
poems first appeared in The Atlantic. At all events Mr. Sill 
seems to have been an early contributor to the Column as the 
allusion in this delightful letter of Mr. Sill to the late Mrs. G. 
T. H. Palmer of Berkeley (presented to me by her) will in- 
dicate: 

Cuyahoga Falls, May 30, ’16. 
Dear Mrs. Palmer—I think—yet I do not swear—that 
you owe me one—estimating—that is to say, by the mere 
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matter of numbers; so I aim my pop-gun, to draw your fire. 
Except for Mr. Kellogg, who doesn’t let many months go 
by without sending me some items of Berkeley news (which 
he knows is all interesting to me), I shd fall into a feel- 
ing that Berkeley was all a dream of mine. Are you sure 
you are not a woman in a dream? What a joke, by the 
way, if one shd discover suddenly, by somebody’s wak- 
ing up, that one was only a person in his dream. Did you 
ever talk at a telephone in the city, & get “‘cut off’’ in the 
middle of a sentence? ‘Hello! have you got that—Bank! 
m.m.m.m-.’”’ (& see Punch of May 15. Or don’t you see it 
at the Library? Or don’t you go to the Library—univ. ? 
Why not a Berkeley town-library?) Such it wd be to be 
snuffed out by somebody else’s waking up. Shall I write 
that suggestion up for the ‘“‘Contributor’s Club?” It has 
happened twice that things popped into my head while 
writing to you... which I afterward expatiated into a 
“Club” paper. Which shows that not only you have ideas 
but are the cause of them in others. .. . For my part, my 
dear & luminous friend, I live here so dull an existence 
that to have an idea that I have not had four thousand & 
seventeen times before is an event that refreshes me at the 
same time that it astonishes me very much. Hello, I say 
to myself; actually an idee! Or is it only that as we get 
older—no, I won't admit the expression—as we get not so 
young—it takes more of an idea to make an impression on 
us, whether from within or without. Or is this ‘‘to en- 
quire too curiously?” I notice, anyhow (don’t you?) that 
it’s the same way as to people I meet & books I read—they 
send lots of dry chaff-dust into my eyes & ears for one grain 
of wheat that falls into my hand. 


Yours ever 


(Signed) E. R. Stix. 


The first instalment of the Contributors’ Club consists of 
very brief comments on various matters, chiefly literary, intro- 
duced by the Editor as follows: 


In this place the editors propose to avail themselves of 
such passages of their correspondence as have a public 
interest, hoping in this desultory fashion to secure some 
notable part of that opinion of events, manners, and let- 
ters which otherwise goes unuttered in print. They invite 
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all writers who have minds upon any ethical or aesthetic 
subject briefly to free them here, and while they will not 
wittingly suffer a personal spite to be wreaked, they will 
especially welcome the expression of intellectual grudges 
of every sort. In like manner whoever has a strong predi- 
lection worthy the reader’s consideration shall have the 
right to make it known under this head. New facts of 
literary or artistic value will also be very acceptable. 


Gradually the length of these contributions increases. Mani- 
festly they are more than mere extracts from letters. By 1869 
they are of considerable length and carry indented titles; in 
1879 these are in black letter and in 1899 they are in capitals 
at the head of the contributions. The Club moves from grave 
to gay, and in place of the casual comment of the earlier num- 
bers upon literary and general themes, the later Club members 
are prevailingly, intentionally, and even successfully, humor- 
ous. Even during the sombre years of the war these columns 
maintained their jocose tone, affording relief from the strain 
imposed upon the reader by the seriousness of the principal 
articles. 

IV 

“A Journal of Literature, Art and Politics: Such was the 
original legend of the title-page. Later, Science is added and it 
becomes ‘‘A Journal of Literature, Science, Art and Politics.” 
Thus did the magazine respond to the spirit of the age, making 
room not only for informative science but for the vivid nature 
pictures of the blind Rowland Robinson, the sagacious observa- 
tions of John Burroughs, the glowing descriptions of John Muir 
and the vivacious essays of Dallas Lore Sharp—all of which 
might indeed be classed as Literature as truly as Science. 

Yet the scope of the Atlantic’s purview is far wider than the 
legend upon its banner and has long included—the writer 
makes bold to afirm—that perpetual and inescapable human 
interest, Religion. As evidence of the presence in its pages of 
religion—not to use that baneful word theology—one may 
cite such significant articles as Dr. George A. Gordon’s The 
Originality of Jesus (Vol. 126) and Beyond the Strife of 
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Tongues (131), Willard L. Sperry’s Peter Bell in Search of 
a Religion (130), Philip Cabot’s Conversion of a Sinner 
(132), Glenn Clark’s The Soul’s Sincere Desire (134) and 


the many admirable articles dealing with mysticism. 


There doubtless never was an intention, in the mind of 
either publishers or editors, to keep religion out, but there 
probably was a purpose, thoroughly commendable, to keep 
out sectarianism (so closely confused with religion when the 
Atlantic began its career), and its success has been signal. 
And yet there has been no timid avoidance of large and press- 
ing issues, as Professor Ferrero’s articles and others attest. 


Even Philosophy has thrust its inevitable wedge into these 
closely-guarded pages, though oftenest in disguise. Emerson 
is here and did Emerson ever write anything that was not 
philosophy, as well as literature? How should one classify 
Thoreau’s unique contribution, save under Philosophy unless 
it were under Wisdom Literature? (One cannot but admire, 
by the way, the editorial rigor that kept Bronson Alcott from 
these pages; for “the tedious Archangel” never could write, 
although he had something worth while to say, and said it.) 
Are not The Familiar Letters of William James dripping with 
briny philosophy? And are not the names of Munsterberg, 
G. H. Palmer and Josiah Royce among its honored contribu- 
tors? It was only the other day that I read President Hibben’s 
stimulating article The Philosophy of Opposition. Yes, Phil- 
osophy is here, though not on the title page. Other great 
subjects, too, clamor for a place on that invidious title page. 
Methinks I see the sturdy ghost of John Fiske rising to ask: 
“Why not History?” Nay, broad, wind-swept 4 tlantic, you are 
wider than your creed and should have had as your motto, 
Nil humanum aut universum puto alienum. 


V. 


These stately volumes, which seem so defunct and dust- 
inviting, are in reality alive with all the major interests of our 
age—filled with the sap of New England wit, wisdom and 
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poetry, saturated with the genius of America “from sea to 
shining sea” and warm with catholic sympathies that embrace 
humanity. Indeed, from the very first, contributions from the 
farther shores of the Atlantic have been not only welcomed 
but sought. Many and varied are the voices that speak here. 
One can almost hear spirit voices emanating from these vol- 
umes of a still night—like some super-radio—harmonious with 
the music of poem, essay and tale, conveying messages of the 
best that has been to the best that is and is to be. 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on.” 

There shall be no strident radio, with its senseless pot 
pourri, disputing your sway, O Atlantic, while you are here to 
supply us with limitless Noctes Ambrosianae. For although to 
the radio-ridden, movie-maddened mind you seem to be noth- 
ing but ‘‘old magazines,” ‘‘back numbers,”’ the ashes of spent 
fires, relics, dust-gatherers; in reality your pages are vocal, 
vernal, thought-beguiling, soul-refreshing. 


“Ah happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu.” 


ANT, CRICKET OR BUTTERFLY 
(A Parable) 
BY GEORGE E. QUINTER 

The Cricket is perched on the high bough of a jimson weed. 
Presently there is a wavering among the grass blades below, 
and the Ant appears, struggling along with the large carcass 
of a dead wasp. He backs out into the path, halts for a mo- 
ment with antennae flickering, and lets go of his provender. 
At this moment the Butterfly, with sparkling blue wings, alights 
on a pale yellow mullein blossom not far from the Ant. 

Tue Cricket: Is that piece of leathery carrion the excuse 
for this feverish tugging and scraping and jumping about? 
Why raise so much dust? It won’t improve the flavor of your 
delicacy. 

Tue Ant: I have no time for talk with loafers or with 
coxcombs (glancing at the Butterfly). (To the Cricket) I 
have comrades, a nation, and a home. What can outcasts like 
you know of loyalty and fellowship? 

THE BuTTERFLY: Some of your people have the great 
advantage of possessing wings. But I suppose when once they 
have left your city they seldom return to tell you what they 
have seen of life. So that pride of place and the routine satis- 
factions of custom and caste seem the best things life has to 
offer. 

(The Ant pretends not to hear these remarks.) 


THe CRICKET: You may as well spare your arrogance, little 
puritan, for some one it can impose upon. Nor does your 
hatred trouble me, up here among these feathery fronds. The 
plain truth is that you are unhappy and discontented, in spite 
of all your virtuous toil. 

Tue Ant: My time has been spent in useful work, not idle 
pleasures. You find it hard to believe that I am contented. 
Yet you know well enough in your heart that duty not pleasure 
is the rule by which a life is measured. What is your life 
worth? Fiddling is your nearest approach to an occupation. 
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By your own admission you are a wastrel and a wanderer after 
unlawful things. 


THE CRICKET (sardonically): How it would interest you 
if my leg were broken. You would soon teach me the meaning 
of virtue,—you and your comrades with the eager jaws. 


THE ANT (unruffied): Well, if we did put you out of your 
misery it would be from pity, I assure you, and consideration 
for your feelings. It would be an act of kindness, in other 
words. We sometimes have to deal thus with members of our 
own community, who are disabled and suffering. People in that 
condition don’t always know their own best interests. (He 
glances at the Butterfly.) 


Tue BuTtrerFLy: Your conception of fellowship is indeed 
somewhat startling. Instead of the haphazard cruelty and 
brigandage of the outside world, you have in your community 
a thoroughly organized brutality. This is the result of con- 
sidering democracy to be a mere counting of noses. An indi- 
vidual who serves such a community does not exhibit wisdom, 
but rather a lack of vitality and initiative. Democracy should 
insure freedom as an aid in the search for truth and happiness. 
But happiness evidently means nothing to you. Hatred is the 
natural feeling in such an atmosphere. Yet true democracy 
is impossible without mutual trust and regard. 


(The Cricket chirps suddenly, evidently with derisive in- 
tent.) 


THe ANT: Oh my! Ha! Ha! 


Tue BurrerFty: Abnegation and hatred. An amazing 
combination, yet by no means inexplicable. Once you begin to 
despise and hate yourself it soon becomes necessary to transfer 
these feelings to others. Easy as well as necessary, especially 
if your nerves are unstrung from unceasing toil. And next you 
acquire the usual defences of self-hatred, scorn, vituperation, 
mirthless jest. Such odors of spiritual flatulence are also sacri- 
fices,—a fact of which you are undoubtedly not aware. But a 
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spectator cannot help questioning whether they are worth 
while. 

Tue CRICKET (with a mixture of anger and shrewdness): 
Well, he conceals nothing, and he means what he says. He is 
a forthright, courageous little fellow,—not at all supercilious. 
(The last sentence is spoken in a meaning tone.) 

Tue BurrerFly: If vituperation is a satisfying art, he 
has, I readily admit, unmistakable talent in that line. 

Tue Ant (interrupting) : My heedless, high-jumping friend 
is, to be sure, a rascal and a bawdy fellow. But he knows the 
world thoroughly, understands human nature, and is well able 
to take care of himself in any company, be it that of friend, 
foe or simpleton. 


Tue Burrerrly: But is he skillful in discovering the best 
entertainment available in any company, or is he inclined to 
insist on a harsh and challenging note. That, above all, cor- 
rupts social intercourse. A scowl, physical or spiritual, has 
nothing to do with the rich tolerance of satire or the gentle 
raillery of women. Even sternness, a sort of passive unsocia- 
bility, acts as an impediment in social intercourse, and is 
usually the effect of misfortune. A tree, a house, a man, any 
of these whose aspect is forbidding, has seen hard usage. 


Tue Cricket: Are vigor and audacity forbidding? Only 
to the sap-head, I should have thought, the lady’s lap dog, the 
unfortunate incapable of adventure. Life, if you have sufficient 
boldness and self-reliance, is always interesting, even if by no 
means as pretty as a tea-party. 

Tue Burrerrty: You then desire excitement. I prefer 
pleasure, that is,—fresh, varied experiences of people and 
things. Sensations that one can arrange and rearrange in 
thought, creating a pattern of practical value as well as beauty. 
The individual who has experienced and reflected is well 
equipped for life. For what is life but the overcoming of diff- 
culties, the adjustment of differences? In every situation we 
apply certain tests, and watch it clarify, disclosing its nature 
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and delimitations. Whether it be a question of progress in 
an art, the creation of a better community, or making a place for 
oneself in a new environment with new people, the things that 
count are the same,—ideas, the enterprise to experiment, and 
the ability to reflect to some purpose. 


Tue Cricket: Life is simple enough if you have suffi- 
cient courage to lay down correct principles for yourself and 
to stand by them. Spirit is what I admire. All charm of man- 
ner, the ability to do things with an air, is impossible without 
it. What I want to know about a man is whether he is on the 
side of decency and honor. If he hesitates and sprinkles every 
sentence with ifs, buts and provisos, I soon grow weary of his 
society. 

Tue Butrerrty: Your thirst for emotional intensity is 
likely to obscure the beauty and complexity of life, often, I 
should think, with disastrous consequences. At any rate, you 
are certain to miss many of the pleasures that make life worth 
while. Principles, you surely must know, are mere general- 
izations that cover certain facts, mere starting points in our 
thought, or else the products of thought. They are elusive, 
changing things, the wind of circumstance is always likely to 
destroy them. Yet you treat them as the most precious things 
in life. You bathe them in emotion, sanctify them by too much 
contemplation. Ideals of this kind are probably not even your 
own, but something you were taught in youth and never have 
escaped from. Yet you will not suffer them to be questioned. 
And when you find that they are unattainable you take to 
melancholy as our worthy friend here does to liquor. 


Tue AnT: That’s the sort of lie I'd naturally expect from 
a bolshevist. 


Tue Cricker: What you evidently do not understand, my 
friend, is that honor is an end in itself. It is not something 
to be regarded merely sometimes, provided it does not inter- 
fere with your interest. Does life offer anything better than 
to be a free spirit, “without fear and without reproach”? 
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But enough of this. You have no doubt settled matters to 
your own satisfaction, and you will not object if I bid you 
good-day. 

(The Cricket leaps into the weed forest.) 

Tue Ant (belligerently): What do you know of work or 
pleasure either, you absurd, conceited fellow, greedily labor- 
ing at pleasure all day long? And moreover, I'll warrant that 
you are a renegade from your family and tribe, whatever and 
wherever they may be. 

Having obviously relieved his feelings by this tirade, the 
Ant seizes the carcass of the wasp and eagerly struggles for- 
ward again. The Butterfly smiles, takes a sip of honey-dew 
from the mullein blossom, and then skims away toward the 
meadow. 


“AGAINST BLUE SKIES NEW BEAUTY SPRINGS” 
BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 
Against blue skies new beauty springs— 


Two butterflies with yellow wings. 


Like lost sunrays set free they fly 
In glowing rage to reach the sky. 


With little silver feet to dare 
The precipices of the air. 


Above the earth when all is done 
No power shall hold them from the sun. 


ROBERT BROWNING AND WALT WHITMAN 
BY MAUDE LAMBART-TAYLOR 


Perhaps no subject has been more analyzed and synthesised 
in the present age than mysticism. Maeterlinck tells us that 
“all men are mystics,” and if the definition of true mysticism 
be the union of the soul with God, manifesting itself in various 
ways, through totally different personalities, then we have an 
exemplification, in the contrast between Walt Whitman and 
Robert Browning. 


‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul,” is the central thought of their work. Both 
men deal with the life of the soul and its desire to know truth, 
but their ideas are expressed from different standpoints. Whit- 
man depicts the soul of humanity through his own personality, 
as a medium of the strength and force of his statements; 
Browning expresses his views impersonally through the indi- 
viduality of others. Whitman’s work is the drama of himself, 
Browning’s largely an analysis of the thoughts and feelings of 
others. Whitman treats Nature, as it were, through the emo- 
tions of primitive man, Browning eludes us in our quest to 
discover what Nature really means to him. Whitman feels 
himself part of Nature, Browning indicates Nature as existing 
independently of us, but still influencing us in making us feel 
our littleness and lack of perfection, thus creating a longing 
for the Infinite; to Browning, Nature is one of the joys of 
God, and man is another form of His joy. Whitman’s work 
has its source in the modern democratic conception of society, 
he believes in social equality. Browning while liberal in his 
political ideas, believes in self-development through culture. 
There is that in man which aspires to something higher, and 
because of the various kinds of that aspiration, social equality 
cannot be. Not man’s outward and objective experiences, but 
man’s inward intense yearning for more and more perfection, 
ever baffled by his limitations through heredity and environ- 
ment, and his consciousness of failure to realize his ideal, is 
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to Browning the sorrow and anguish of life. However, both 
were optimists. Brown sums up his theory of life in the well- 
known quotation from Pippa passes, ‘““God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” Whitman tells us in his To Think 
of Time 

‘Pleasantly and well-suited I walk 

Whither I walk I cannot define, but I know it is good, 

The whole universe indicates that it is good. 

The past and the present indicate that it is good.” 


Both men acknowledge the necessity of evil, if good is to 
triumph, and that Death is the friend and not the enemy of 
man. Browning in his poem Reverie writes, we must “Try the 
clod, ere we test the star,’’ and, ‘‘I understand, how evil... 
were haply as cloud across Good’s orb, no orb itself.” The 
concluding stanzas are also important, beginning: 


“Then life is—to wake not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less 

To the Heaven’s height, far and steep. 


Where, amid what strifes and storms 
May wait the adventurous quest, 

Power is Love—transports, transforms 
Who aspired from worst to best, 

Sought the soul’s world, spurned the worms. 


I have faith such end shall be: 

From the first, Power was—lI knew. 
Life has made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


When see? When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 

Then yonder, worlds away, 

Where the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play.” 


We have only to refer to his poem Prospice and the Epi- 
logue of the dsolando, to prove Browning’s view of Death. 
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Whitman in Starting from Paumanok writes “I am myself just 
as much evil as good, and my nation is—and I say there is in 
fact no evil (Or if there is I say it is just as important to you, 
to the land or to me, as anything else.’’) 


Again he writes: 


“And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it 
may be turn’d to beautiful results, 
And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful 
than death.” 


In his “Song of Myself,” (p. 26) he tells us: 


“Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is al} 
that is not my soul.” 


In his lines on Thought, 


“Roaming in thought over the Universe, I saw the little 
that is Good steadily hastening towards immor- 
tality, 

And the vast all that is call’d Evil I saw hastening to 
merge itself and become lost and dead.” 


In the Song of Joys Whitman speaks of death thus: 
“For not life’s joys alone I sing, repeating—the joy of 

death! 

The Beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing 
a few moments, for reasons, 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be 
burn’d, or render’d to powder, or buried, 

My real body doubtless left to me for other spheres, 

My voided body nothing more to me, returning to the 
purifications, further offices, eternal uses of the 
earth.” 


And then his hymn to Death in Memories of President 
Lincoln: 
“Come lovely and soothing death, a 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
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And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
come unfalteringly,” etc. 


Both poets deal with the soul in their own peculiar way. 
In his 4 Death in the Desert Browning states that there are 


“Three souls which make up one soul; first, to wit, 
A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 

Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of earth, and ends the man 
Downward: but, tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 

And feeleth, thinketh, willeth,—is what Knows: 
Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 

Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the last soul, that uses both the first, 
Subsisting whether that assist or no, 

And, constituting man’s self, is what is— 

And leans upon the former, makes it play, 

As that played off the first: and, tending up, 
Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 
Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 

Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him. 
What Does, what Knows, what Is; three souls, one 

man.”’ 


—Each with its special function, a Trinity of being in Man, 
corresponding with the Trinity of Being in the Godhead. 

In his poem Christmas-Eve he gives us the experiences of 
the soul, under different influences,—conventional religion in 
the little chapel—the religion of nature—religion of Christ 
revealed to the soul through the supernatural—as manifested 
at Rome through a great Ecclesiastical system—as interpreted 
by a rationalist German professor—then, he communes with 
his own mind on the nature of Christ and gives his own con- 
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ception of Christ (read Section XX), and he makes Cleon in- 
form us that he has “written three books on the soul, proving 
absurd all written hitherto, and putting us to ignorance again.’ 


In these quotations Browning expresses his belief in the 
growth and development of Self-consciousness towards action, 
wisdom, and spiritual illumination, for he saw the spiritual 
life around the earthly life, and in his search for truth and 
God that neither could be comprehended without the practice 
of certain qualities latent in all, which must be made potent in 
the character. In Paracelsus: 

“But, friends, Truth is within ourselves; it takes no 
rise from outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all, Where truth abides in 
fullness; and around, Wall upon wall, the gross flesh 
hems it in, This perfect, clear perception—which is truth. 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh Binds it, and makes 
all error; and to KNOW, Rather consists in opening out 
a way Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, Than 
in effecting entry for a light Supposed to be without.” 


The passage, all of which is readable, concludes: 


“Therefore, set free the soul alike in all, Discovering 
the true laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit!” 


Whitman’s allusions to the soul are manifold. In his Song 
of the Open Road he writes: 


“To know the universe itself as a road, as many roads, 
as roads for traveling souls. 


All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all that 
was or is apparent upon this globe or any globe, 
falls into niches and corners before the procession 
of souls along the grand roads of the universe. 


Of the progress of the souls of men and women along 
the grand roads of the universe, all other prog- 
ress is the needed emblem and sustenance... 


They go! they go! I know they go, but I know not where 
they go, 

But I know that they go toward the best—toward some- 
thing great.” 
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In 4 Song of Joys”: 

“O the joy of my soul leaning pois’d on itself, receiving 
identity through materials and loving them, ob- 
serving characters and absorbing them. 

My soul vibrated back to me from them,”’ etc. 


Further on in the same poem he addresses his own soul: 


“Yet O my soul supreme! 

Know’st thou the joys of pensive thought? 

Joys of the free and lonesome heart, the tender, gloomy 
heart ? 

Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bow’d yet proud, 
the suffering and the struggle?”’ etc. 


Then there is his poem Darest Thou O Soul: 


“Darest thou now O soul, 
Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet nor any path to 
follow? 


No map there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in 
that land. 


I know it not O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is a blank before us, 

All waits undream’d of in that region, that inaccessible 
land. 


Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor any bounds bound- 
ing us. 

Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space O soul, prepared for them, 

Equal, equipt at last, (O joy! O fruit of all!) them to 
fulfill O soul.” 


Also in his Assurance: 


“T need no assurance, I am a man who is pre-occupied of 
his own soul; 

I do not doubt that from under the feet and beside the 

hands and face I am cognizant of, are now look- 
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ing faces I am not cognizant of, calm and actual 
faces. 

I do not doubt but the majesty and beauty of the world 
are latent in any iota of the world, 

I do not doubt I am limitless, and that the universes are 
limitless, in vain I try to think how limitless, 

I do not doubt that the orbs and the systems of orbs 
play their swift sports through the air on purpose, 
and that I shall one day be eligible to do as much 
as they, and more than they, 

I do not doubt that temporary affairs keep on and on 
millions of years, 

I do not doubt interiors have their interiors, and exte- 
riors have their exteriors, and that the eyesight 
has another eyesight, and the hearing another 
hearing, and the voice another voice. 

I do not doubt that the passionately-wept deaths of 
young men are provided for and that the deaths of 
young women and the deaths of little children are 
provided for, 

(Did you think Life was so well provided for, and 
Death, the purport of all Life, is not well pro- 
vided for?) 

I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the 
horrors of them, no matter whose wife, child, 
husband, father, lover, has gone down, are pro- 
vided for, to the minutest points, 

I do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen any- 
where at any time, is provided for in the inher- 
ences of things, 

I do not think Life provides for all and for Time and 
Space, but I believe Heavenly Death provides for 
ally. 

Whitman always seeks the spiritual through the material, 
for by spirituality he means the unity of all that lives. He ac- 
centuates the universal aspect of things, and deducts human 
and spiritual values from them. His is the spirituality that 
finds God everywhere, every hour of the day. His thought is 
full of the mystery and destiny of the soul. 

Both Whitman and Browning believe in the intimate con- 
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nection which exists between the soul and the body. The body 
is the “‘temple of the Holy Ghost,” and as such must be kept 
clean and pure; there is a difference though in the way they 
express their ideas. Whitman, with a certain lawlessness 
sweeps away the accepted seclusions of the body, his assertions 
at times expressing coarseness, but Browning retains all its 
delicate mystery. In the Song of Myself Whitman writes: 
“T am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 
The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of 
hell are with me, 
The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I 
translate into a new tongue.” 
Again, 
“T have said that the soul is not more than the body, 
And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 
And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s 
self is.” 
That section of the Children of Adam is important which 
concludes with the lines: 
“O I say these are not the parts of poems of the body 
only, but of the soul, 
O I say now these are the soul!” 


Such naturalism is impossible to Browning, but the funda- 
mental thought is the same. In Fra Lippo Lippi Browning 
writes: 

“Your business is to paint the souls of men,— 
Man’s soul, and its fire, smoke... no, it’s not... 
It’s vapor done up like a new-born babe... 
It’s... well, what matters talking, it’s the soul! 
Give us no more of body than shows soul!” 


And in Red Cotton Night-cap Country”: 


“Body and soul are one thing with two names, 
For more or less elaborated stuff.” 
(Whitman elaborates in detail!) 


In Fifine at the Fair Browning writes: 
“Or will find, when I prove that bodies show me minds, 
hat; foteuee the outward sign, the inward grace al- 
ures, 
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And sparks from heaven transpierce earth’s coarsest 
covertures.”’ 
Again in Fifine: 


‘The individual soul works through the shows of sense 
Up to an outer soul as individual too; 
And, through the fleeting, lives to die into the fixed, 
And reach at length God, man, or both together mixed, 
Ua through the flesh, by parts which prove a 
whole.” 


In With Francis Furini: 


‘“‘My soul and my soul’s home, This body—how each 
operates on each And how things outside, fact or feign- 
ing, teach, What good is and what evil.” 


In Reverie: 
“Soul the immortal twin 


Of body which bore soul’s yoke 


Since mortal and not akin.” 


Within recent years biologists have brought forward new 
evidence of the intimate connection between mind and body, 
for example the facts concerning the ductless glands is related 
to temperament. Intuitively, Whitman and Browning have 
glimpsed this intimate bond. Although these poets were alike 
in many of their fundamental ideas, yet they were very difter- 
ent in their personalities, especially with regard to their atten- 
tion to the body. We are told that Whitman affected a rather 
Bohemian style of dress though most particular, as was Brown- 
ing also, about immaculate cleanliness, but Browning dressed 
according to the conventional laws of society. Browning 
seemed to accept the theory that clothing can materially effect 
mental and psychological states. Certain effects of clothes are 
traceable to physiological features, such as skin, sensations of 
pressure, contact, temperature, and others show the simplest 
routine work of the association of ideas. 

Whitman and Browning both teach that the body is the 
garment of the soul. Without costume of the body what indi- 
viduality would our souls portray? Just as the soul is rendered 
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distinctly more interesting to physical sight in its garment of 
the physical body, so also the body gains new attractions by 
the garment which convention and necessity demand it shall 
wear. The clothes we wear are symbols of the kind of body 
we wear to give expression to the development of the soul 
within. Browning expressed through his dress a sense of bal- 
ance and proportion, an acceptance of the courteous conven- 
tion which prevailed in his time. Whitman, through certain 
lawlessness of his temperament swept codes and rules aside. 

Carlyle in his Sartor Resartus illustrates Fichte’s transcen- 
dental philosophy, through the emblem of clothes. Carlyle 
writes: “All visible things are emblems. What thou seest is 
not these of its own account, strictly taken is not these at all. 
Matter exists only spiritually and to represent some idea, and 
to body it forth. Hence clothes, despicable as we think them, 
are so unspeakably significant.” 

Through his mode of dress Whitman expressed his superb 
egotism, Browning his courteous consideration for those with 
whom he came in contact. 


Whitman and Browning have expressed their ideas on im- 
mortality, yet it is difficult to discover through their work 
what they believed with regard to it. There are so many 
theories on this vitally interesting subject. Browning’s work 
proves that on the whole he accepted the Christianity of the 
Gospels. In Johannes Agricola in Meditation he makes 
Johannes say: 

‘For in God’s breast, my own abode, 
Those shoals of dazzling glory, passed, 
I lay my spirit down at last.’’ 
Read the last stanzas of Abt Vogler: 


‘‘When eternity affirms the conception of an hour 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once, we shall hear it by and by. 
And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
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For the ee of the days? Have we withered or agon- 
ized! 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should 
be prized? : 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Fach sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and 
woe: 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians 
know. 


Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes her reign; 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 

Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again, 
Sliding by semitones till I sink to the minor,—yes, 

And [I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep; 
Which, hark, I have heard and done, for my resting- 

place is found, 
The C Major of this life: so, now I will try to sleep.” 


Read in Sordello: 
“Or, if yet worse befall, 
And a desire possess it to put all 
That nature forth, forcing our straightened sphere 
Contain it,—to display completely here 
The mastery another life should learn, 
Thrusting in time eternity’s concern,—” 


Study La Saisiaz where Browning discusses the great ques- 
tion of Immortality. Occasionally, Browning gives suggestions 
of the possibility of the Eastern theory of immortality, re- 
incarnation. Thus in Evelyn Hope he writes: 

paeetor God-above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you.” 
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In Fifine at the Fair: 

“T search but cannot see 

What purpose serves the soul that strives, or world it 
tries 

Conclusions with, unless the fruit of victories 
Stay, one and all, stored up and guaranteed its own 
Forever, by some mode whereby shall be made known 
The gain of every life.” 


He makes Paracelsus say when in his dying hour he mourns 
over his not combining love with knowledge: 
eae ee StOup 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom; J shall emerge one day, 
You understand me? I have said enough.” 
Whitman is much more Oriental in his views of immortality. 
In the Song of Myself he writes: 
“Births have brought us richness and variety, 
And other births will bring us richness and variety, 
All forces have been steadily employed to complete and 
delight me— . . . 
Cycles-ferried my cradle, . .. 
Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul.”’ 


‘And as to you Life, I reckon you are the leavings of 
many deaths— 

No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times be- 
fore. 


In his Passage to India Whitman, in this great song of in- 
spiration describes the passage of the soul from perfection to 
perfection. 


“O Thou transcendant . .. O thirst unsatisfied... 
waitest not there ? 


(Waitest not haply for us somewhere there the Com- 
rade perfect?)”’ 


The end of the poem should be read. 


To both Whitman and Browning perfection is relative al- 
ways, to them ultimate perfection would mean stagnation. 
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Volumes might be written on the similarity which exists be- 
tween Browning’s and Whitman’s faith in the essential things 
of being. Both radiated light, and warmth, and wholesome- 
ness. Their souls responded to the higher vision, and reflected 
its grandeur on all with whom they came in contact. The 
harmony of their lives was made up of chords from the “Subtle 
thing that’s spirit.” Both realized that the spiritual in man 
was of paramount importance. They felt that the soul of man 
in its inherency is a thirst for God. 

In different ways they point out that it is through our human 
love and affection, that the soul first learns to feel that its Des- 
tiny is Divine, that it is through a mortal yearning unsatisfied 
that the spirit ascends seeking a higher object. It is through our 
human tenderness and compassion for others, that the Im- 
mortal and Infinite in us reveals itself. Its peace is not of the 
world, it is the ‘‘Peace that passeth understanding,” it is the 
peace of God Himself. It elevates the individual in his 
spiritual nature beyond all environment. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity 


In spite of the generous devotion and sacrifices of many Western 
scholars in translating and interpreting Eastern thought, surprisingly 
little recognition of Hindu philosophy has found place in our textbooks. 
For us the history of ethics or metaphysics continues to begin with the 
Greeks. India, with her rich treasure of thought, however inferior in 
systematic presentation it may be, remains for most of us a mere and 
distant tradition. ‘It has been long in my mind,” writes Lord Haldane 
in the July Hibbert Journal with reference to this fact, “that we in the 
Western world have been deficient in intellectual curiosity. We have 
not explored the philosophical systems of India and the East with the 
same keenness that we have brought to bear on philosophy and science 
in Europe. There have been exceptions, such as Schopenhauer and in a 
less degree Hegel. But the work has been mainly left to scholars, 
great of their kind, but insufficiently trained in philosophical research.” 
He concludes with the observation that “under wholly diverging forms 
the great religions of the East and of the West have more of a common 
substratum than we here at least commonly suppose,” and “the East is 
not so wholly dissevered from the West in the foundations of faith as we 
are apt to assume in our practice.” 

Two other articles in the same issue bear upon Indian thought. H. G. 
Dalway Turnbull, discussing Hinduism and Christianity in India, gives 
an interesting and distinctly pessimistic estimate of the status and possi- 
bilities of Christianity among that people. He believes it highly im- 
probable that Western religion will ever conquer India. To the phil- 
osophic Brahman, he insists, “Christianity makes little or no appeal.’ 
For “most of the higher castes who are not philosophers, and for the 
great bulk of what we may call middle-class Indians, the worship of 
Vishnu-Krishna, Vishnu-Rama or of Shiva, supplies an emotional and 
devotional element (bhakti), a promise of salvation, and of union with 
the Divine, which to them is quite as attractive as the doctrine of the 
Christian missionary, quite apart from their devotion to their religion 
because it is that of their country, and from their unwillingness to 
abandon their caste and all that it means.”” Nor will Christianity fare 
better, he believes, among the simple and illiterate peasants: ‘When he 
(the peasant) grows into a higher creed, he will move towards a purer 
Hinduism, not towards a religion from the outside.” ‘All three of the 
above roughly-sketched classes of Hindus feel,” he concludes, “that 
Christianity is a menace to the age-old fabric of their social system. As 
in the days of the Abbe Dubois, only the outcasts or the lowest castes 
—those who have really suffered from their miserable position in the 
past, have nothing to lose in the way of status and probably something 
to gain—have any real desire to change their lot. Conversions, there- 
fore, will be mainly confined to these people, but their Christianity will 
be of a markedly Hindu kind. We could not expect it to be anything 
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else. If the Brahmans were converted, the rest of Hindu India would 
probably follow suit, but of the conversion of the Brahmans as a whole 
—in spite of the optimism of Dr. Jones—there is less chance than of 
the conversion of the Pope to Protestantism.” Neither Buddhism nor 
Mohammedanism have been able to conquer Hinduism. Christianity 
conquered Rome because paganism was dead or dying. Hinduism, on 
the other hand, has a vitality of its own: “‘its heart is still very much 
alive.’ “Should Christianity ever succeed in overcoming these obstacles, 
and bring 200 million Hindus into the Christian fold, it will have ac- 
complished a marvel a hundred times more wonderful than the con- 
version of the Roman Empire.” 


Mrs. Rhys-Davids in the same issue comes to the defense of a non- 
traditional Gotama, insisting that Buddhism was “not originally a nega- 
tive gospel.”” Some thirty years ago one of the pioneers of Pali Buddh- 
ism, Cheodor Kern, gave as his opinion that “original Buddhism was 
not exactly that of the canonical books.” To which Mrs. Rhys-Davids 
adds “This conclusion is still not accepted as it should be.” Accepting 
the statements in early Singhalese chronicles that the oral records of 
Buddhism were written down at length over four centuries after the 
death of Gotama, she believes that the originally positive doctrine of 
the Enlightened One was contaminated. ‘When we see any teaching, 
new or old, putting to the front a teaching in terms of the negative, we 
can with some confidence conclude that, if it be new, it is uninspired 
and worthless; if it be ancient, it has grown out and away from its 
original inspiration; and in so doing it has become a valley of dry bones.” 
This tragic destruction of the heart of Buddha’s doctrine by his own dis- 
ciples into a teaching about Not-man, Not-persisting and Not-well (or 
the Ill of all life) has become the foundation of his tradition. ‘The true 
Buddha, whether brought back to us in some yet undiscovered Patikas, or 
whether reconstructed from hints in the tradition handed down to us, 
must be seen as the master of a positive doctrine, a vision of the divine in 
man. “I am digging for an original mandate that was worthy and true,” 
the author writes, “before it was twisted into that religious absurdity—a 
negative gospel.” 


A New Appraisal of Belief 


An appreciation of the more subtle and non-intellectual factors en- 
tering into one’s vision of truth, contrary to the Intellectualist and the 
Probabilist, is found in the inaugural address given by Professor Swenson 
at Chicago last December before the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, and published in the September Philosophical 
Review. Basing his contention on the distinction between thought and 
existence, ideal and real, the that and the what, the writer proceeds to 
a defense of faith in action. ‘Belief in the improbable is not self-con- 
tradictory; neither is it inherently unethical. ‘To retain confidence in 
another’s integrity even when appearances are against him, and while the 
understanding is still unable to exhibit them as mere appearances, 1s 
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surely not unethical; it is rather evidence of a genuine goodness on the 
part of the believer. The maxim of probability as highest principle is 
the wisdom of those who have forgotten what enthusiasm is, and that it 
is man’s chief crown of glory. It is a principle which would abolish 
altogether the sense of wonder. Wonder is a passion which has its 
childish vagaries, its disappointments, and its death in despair; but it has 
also its rebirth to a new life, and is the beginning and the end of a more 
profound apprehension of reality. 

“The more trivial the issues that confront me, the more mediocre the 
ends I set myself, the more commensuate will my decision be with a 
calculation of probabilities. The more ideally significant the issues, the 
more deeply my decision works back to qualify and transform my life, 
the less will it be possible to make them commensurate with such con- 
siderations. “There comes a point in the scale of human decisions when 
these cease chiefly to be an expression of outward circumstance and of 
the knowledge of circumstance, and become instead an expression of the 
quality of the personality that decides. We begin life by submitting 
reality to a cross-examination, exploring its secrets for what we imagine 
is our advantage. But at a critical juncture the tables are turned, and 
reality becomes a cross-examiner, compelling us to answer so as to re- 
veal what there exists or comes to birth within us. It is then that the 
spirit becomes mature, and its answers yield the fundamental faiths upon 
which our lives are borne forward. The relation between objective and 
subjective in reference to belief is this, that the more fundamental the 
faith, the less does a difference between more or less of knowledge and 
of objective reflection play a decisive role in its adoption.” 


W. H. Lone. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Personality and Education 


In his recent book on American and German universities, Dr. Thwing, 
who did his administrative work at Western Reserve when the German 
influence was at its highest in this country, has a historical survey that 
is unsatisfactory ; for he fails to show a proper acquaintance with French 
institutions. A militarist to the core, Napoleon was restless under the 
criticism of colleges and the college type of man; and he got rid of all 
but a central examining university at Paris. It was a seeming triumph 
for democracy, for solitary students in their attics all over the country 
could prepare for a stiff examination, and get their degrees without any 
attendance on classes or entering on a fresh social life. It was supposed 
by radicals everywhere to be a step upward; and in the thirties was copied 
in London by the founding of London University, which offered the 
same privileges to students all over the British Isles; and in New York 
by the founding of the University of the City of New York. Both 
proved failures, and had to return to a system that gave personality 
and the living teacher its proper place. The men of genius like Stein 
who founded the educational system of modern Germany gave full play 
to the influence of the teacher and to personality; hence the success of 
their work. Patriotic Frenchmen have attributed much of the poor 
showing they made in 1870 to the weakness of their higher education; 
and a reconstruction has since been going on to restore the college and 


its life. J. M. Drxon. 


Honey in Barbizon 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the physical surroundings amidst 
which Millet did his work. In fact his pictures can scarcely be under- 
stood outside of Barbizon. It would be interesting to know how many 
Americans have with thrilled spirits and worshipful awe been directed 
by the attendants at the Louvre to the room in which hangs The Angelus, 
and then further to know how many have seen it with keen disappoint- 
ment. Is it not because The Angelus is of the very part and parcel of 
the French country side? To appreciate it one must know Barbizon. In 
that or some similar place rather than in the ancient palace of decadent 
kings is where it should hang. 

It may be something of this misunderstanding that inspired the remark- 
able poem of Edwin Markham The Man with the Hoe. No one could be 
mentioned whose sympathies for nature are more intense or whose social 
insights are more profound and yet Markham’s poem has no affinity at 
all with Millet’s picture though they are seldom seen apart. Millet’s 
Man with the Hoe was the pride and honor of all right-thinking Bar- 
bizon. Those eyes are not the eyes of a brute nor is his the frame of an 
animal for all this outward and untoward circumstance conceals a soul. 
No French countryman but feels it an honor to bequeath to his family 
some plat of ground however small. The Man with the Hoe was known 
to all Barbizon as the man whose unceasing diligence had transformed a 
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piece of stony and worthless ground into a fertile gift to posterity. It 
was the story of Anteus who could not be overthrown so long as his feet 
could touch the soil. It represents the majesty of the human spirit which 
out of the hardness of its stony griefs raises its house of God, which finds 
in woes, hardships, and tribulations its means of growing a soul. Millet’s 
man of Barbizon was one whom no hardships could deter. Gnarled 
hands, stooped body and lustreless eye were vocal of physical hardship ; 
they were but the settings which displayed to better advantage the jewel 
of the soul. 


One sees how like Barbizon is the picture, and how like the picture 
must have been Millet himself as one views his studio, so barnlike and 
unattractive. Here was a man set with the hardships of life and out of 
his severe limitations bringing beauty and joy. 

We lingered for a beautiful hour in the garden inn near by and with 
our coarse country bread was served the honey of Barbizon. ‘To our 
spirits the hour, the place, the immortal associations spoke of the deeper 
and inalienable resources of our humanity. The sum of toil is not the 
chief consideration of life. The finest of bread cannot bring happiness. 
The soul of man has access to inexhaustible resources in any lot that for- 
tune can send him. With the blackest and coarsest loaf, life always serves 
him if he will take it, the honey of Barbizon. 


Finit Feliciter 


Who ever saw one of the earliest printed books which did not close 
with some such expression as Jaus Deo finit feliciter—Praise to God 
happily finished? And was not this an echo of those monastic days when 
manuscripts were the accomplishment of many years. Eyesight failing, 
arthritis crippling, the storms of war beating by, the uncertainty of hu- 
man life and a man out of years of effort finishing a manuscript. The 
same clear hand runs throughout. The same beauty of unctual letter and 
line, though perhaps not quite so legible as it grows toward the Laus Deo 
at the end. Finit feliciter. How wonderful to close life that way. Only 
a few months ago a revered and honored teacher wrote us his last brief 
note. It was his finit feliciter. To those who knew him well his life and 
his work seemed to speak of perfection and all were characterized by the 
strength and the peace that come from above. Finit feliciter. This gen- 
tleman and scholar was Henry Clay Sheldon. Rogly ee 


Along the Bookshelf 


Philosophy in Several Moods 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY, by James Warp. The Macmillan 
Company, San Francisco. 1927. Pp. 372. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS, by Freperick J. Powicke. 
Harvard University Press, Mass. 1926. Pp. v-219. $2.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, by Bertrranp Russett. W. W. Norton and Com- 
Daavive Yo 192/-= Pp. 307. 53.00, 


INSIDE EXPERIENCE, by Josep K. Harr. Longmans, Green 
and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-287. $2.50. 


PHILOSOPHY TODAY, ESSAYS ON RECENT DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY, edited by 
Epwarp LeRoy ScHaus. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
1929. - Pp. 608. $3.75. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HABIT OF THOUGHT, by Frenericx 
Barry. Columbia University Press, N. Y. 1927. Pp. vii-358. 
$3.50. 


It is an amazing fact that the philosophers of history whose philosophy 
has been constructive in assisting to new understandings and enabling the 
individual to find himself in his ethical and spiritual relations are the 
ones that are longest and most fondly remembered. One teacher of our 
own time whose name will be added to this list of notables was James 
Ward. Many will for sentimental as well as philosophical reasons wel- 
come the posthumous volume Essays in Philosophy. The Essays have been 
gathered from various periodicals and addresses before learned societies 
and yet have been so chosen by Professors Sorley and Stout as to present 
a good degree of unity. 


While it is good to have these valuable essays together in accessible 
form it is of equal interest to have also set before us the story of James 
Ward’s life and struggles. No deep thinker ever lived whose depth was 
not made by struggle. It was undoubtedly the anguish of Ward’s own 
soul that fitted him to be of unusual help to others. His career is of 
especial interest to Personalists since his personalistic type of idealism 
grew out of storm and stress, was greatly conceived and nobly set before 
the world. His opposition: to naturalism sprang from no bigoted nor 
ignorant source since science was one of his most loved fields of study. 
It arose rather from a conviction of Naturalism’s inadequacy to account 
for facts. While Ward was essentially religious his religiosity was sus- 
tained by no illusions. ‘These his period of doubt had swept away, but 
he had laid his foundations all the more deeply for that. Thus it is that 
he expressed his impatience with Naturalism: 
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I do not quarrel with modern thought for insisting on physical 

continuity or on the inconceivability of disembodied spirits. But 

I must protest against that finality which regards our most general 

conceptions as if they were handcuffs on a once vagrant body of 

facts now at length secure and well known to the savants, or as 

like the crystal sphere of the ancients enclosing a finite and definite 

region of particulars leaving nothing but the fools’ paradise beyond. 

This review should not close without an expression of appreciation to 

Doctors Sorley and Stout for their work in presenting so desired a vol- 
ume and to the daughter, Olwen Ward Campbell for the biography. 

Rol sek 


Students interested in the thought sources of early American theologi- 
cal and political ideas will do well to read Powicke’s, The Cambridge 
Platonists. ‘These men with their more liberal ideas tinctured with the 
Greek spirit made undeniable impress upon Locke to whom our political 
forefathers owed so much. Likewise their ideas were potent in the think- 
ing of the founders and leaders of Harvard and thus they became the 
progenitors of liberal thought in America. Coupled with these facts 
is the very great influence upon John Wesley of the Cambridge idealist, 
notably Cudworth and through Wesley upon the theological thought of 
a considerable ecclesiastical group. Thus such diverse groups as the 
Unitarians, and Congregationalists, the Episcopalians and the Metho- 
dists owe much to this common source. Locke likewise was an influ- 
ential carrier of the Cambridge Platonism not only theologically but 
politically. 

The author discusses the various shades of Platonic thought at Cam- 
bridge through the personalities of its different representatives. Chap- 
ters are given on the leaders as each illustrates some particular feature 
of the school. Whichcote representing its Christian tolerance, Smith its 
deep spirituality; Cudworth its inexorable moral conscience; More its 
rational mysticism, Sterry its full mysticism. Culverwel is added “as 
an instance of arrested development.” 

More might have been written upon the influence of these men upon 
American thought through Emerson. One would be more or less at 
loss to explain the intellectual development of Emerson without the 
chance discovery by him of Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse In an impressionable summer at the old manse in Concord. 


R. Te 


This latest volume Philosophy from the pen of Bertrand Russell which 
has achieved the popularity of a best seller, is not merely a revision of his 
earlier popular introduction to philosophy. More comprehensive and 
entirely rewritten, he gives us here a somewhat important summary of 
his whole metaphysical system. It is interesting to note how idealistic 
the author is, in spite of his attempt, to as near a naturalistic behavior- 
ism as logic will permit. One wonders whether at some unguarded mo- 
ment in Mr. Russell’s devious metaphysical moods and wanderings his 
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philosophical subconscious, so austerely censored by him, will not give 
birth to a now repressed and latent idealism. Such a suggestion is nat- 
ural to the reader when he discovers, for example, on page 300 the state- 
ment that “The world presented for our belief by a philosophy based 
upon modern science is in many ways less alien to ourselves than the 
world of matter as conceived in former centuries. The events that 
happen in our minds are part of the course of nature, and we do not 
know that the events which happen elsewhere are of a totally different 
kind.” Mr. Russell’s stoic austerity and moral earnestness in his pur- 
suit of truth cannot be questioned. Nevertheless there is an aggravating 
joker in his writings, his famous doctrine of the “asceticism of the in- 
tellect’’ which substitutes an arid and philistine intellectualism for 
spiritual and moral insight in the search for truth. Just why, one may 
ask, is this kind of asceticism to be given more consideration than the 
anchorite asceticism of the middle ages? Do they not both belong to 
an era called “dark”? We often wonder why Mr. Russell is so dead 
sure about a philosophical view that takes the hope out of life, about a 
view that insists that the prosaic and utilitarian consciousness consti- 
tutes the open window to truth, that what seems to be when one’s ideal 
faculties are asleep is more indicative of what is than are his impressions 
when these same ideal faculties are awake. 


This is a good book, and its popularity indicates not only the public’s 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Russell but a renewed interest in the 
more serious matters of life. ASO & brad Be 


Those who have been looking for a clear, brief and readable survey of 
the chief theories of Instrumentalism will welcome Inside Experience. In 
elaborating the doctrines of Dewey, however, the author who, by the 
way, is a professor of the philosophy of education, breaks over the chan- 
nels and explores new territory. The general view, of course, is posi- 
tivism. Philosophy, we are told “ is no longer a ‘system’ of ‘truth’ or 
of ‘ultimate reality.’ It is a method of dealing with the world.” One 
cannot help but feel that here as elsewhere instrumentalism or posi- 
tivistic naturalism is thin, unsatisfying. There is something thin, for 
example, in defining Religion as “this appeal from criticism to life, from 
the fragment to the whole as unimpugnable even if vague and uncer- 
tain.” “Religion rightly emphasizes the spirit of life, the soul of hu- 
manity, the aims of life over and above the mechanisms by means of 
which we live. And the time will never come when such emphasis will 
not be needed.” True but inadequate. In spite of glittering generali- 
ties about life and meaning and richness of experience, instrumentalism 
and positivism are abstract and barren. There is a first thrill at the 
reading, but it soon vanishes when it is discovered that there is nothing 
(knowable at least) behind the gaudy stage trappings. The author 
makes a fine plea for an ever-expanding experience, for a breaking of the 
bounds of an arid intellectualism in the interests of a multicolored and 
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dramatic life. His formulation of the newer theory of matter is also 
worthy of quotation: 
Matter is not an “independent existence”: present day physics 
completely exhibits this fact. Nor it is merely a passing “event.” 
It is a property of events; it is a general character of events. Noth- 
ing “material” is “eternal” ; certainly an atom is not. Scientists are 
now telling us that the atom is but a temporary equilibrium of 
stresses within the whirling forces of the universe. Matter is the 
promise and premise of orderliness in events, the predictability of 
events. Matter is not the “cause” of mind; it is more than a con- 
dition of the manifestation and appreciation of mind. In short 
we may say that matter is that character of events by means of 
which as our knowledge grows, we can more and more nearly de- 
termine the sequence and order of those events. 
The book is well written. The author is an enthusiast. 


Wao 


Philosophy Today is comprised of thirty essays, written by as many au- 
thorities, for the most part previously having appeared in issues of The 
Monist beginning with April, 1926. The contents are divided into six 
groups dealing with contemporary philosophy in English-speaking coun- 
tries, French-speaking countries, German-speaking countries, Russia, 
Scandinavia, and South America with special reference to Argentine. 
The contents are confessedly incomplete, due in part to the delayed ar- 
rival of some of the manuscripts. In particular we miss a statement con- 
cerning the philosophic pulse of the new Orient of Japan and China. 
To select out for special mention any of the essays would be both unfair 
and impractical. Suffice it to observe that the level of scholarship repre- 
sented is high. The series distinctly fill a need among us, that of gath- 
ering a synpotic vision of the mind of the world in this decade. To the 
editor and contributor, Professor Schaub of Northwestern University, 
credit and thanks are due for the vision which led to this volume. 


Wet bee 


It is a hazardous thing for a scientist himself to attempt to write a 
textbook on the philosophy of his own field. The fact is well illustrated 
in Barry’s Scientific Habit of Thought, which reveals an apparent lack of 
awareness of the limitations of science in the abstract, and of scientists in 
the concrete. Eulogizing science and disparaging metaphysics and religion 
can hardly be considered good manners in these days of the spectroscope and 
relativity. In the light of a now widespread knowledge of the metaphysical 
background of traditional science, and extensive historical light on the 
mental foibles of those men of genius who have given us our empirical 
knowledge of nature, it is more amusing than edifying to read _pic- 
turesque portrayals of the scientist as that purely empirical, unbiased, 
truth-loving individual, free from philosophical and religious prejudices, 
likewise free from romanve and poetry. Notwithstanding Professor 
Barry, such a creature is a figment of journalistic imagination, and very 
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little scientific literature has appeared without at least an implied “hokus- 
pokus,” to use the author’s phrase (p. 23). Again, when the author in- 
sists that the scientist, the genuine empiricist, accepts “the whole experi- 
ence at once as primary datum” we are reminded of Royce’s apt ob- 
sérvation that the mystic has been the only thoroughgoing empiricist the 
world has ever seen. At least the author is hardly historically correct 
when he writes that the “exclusion from science of transcendental and 
authoritative doctrines alike means that in scientific thought no dogma 
whatever, whether mystical or metaphysical, theological or moral, is per- 
missible.” Against this statement we have the monstrous “empirical” 
fact of Newtonian metaphysics reigning in natural science for nearly 
two centuries. Until the recent advent of the relativity theory no 
dogmatist has been more persistent than the traditional scientist in the 
field of accepted metaphysical concepts. Was Newton less dogmatic 
than Luther, Darwin than Wesley? It is interesting to note that the 
author who has been poking sly fun at religion and philosophy has a 
skeleton in his own closet, positivistic naturalism. If he pleases to con- 
sider the presuppositions of his own volume other than as dogmatic and 
metaphysical it is not likely that his reading audience will agree with 
him. We wonder, then, whether this book had better not been born. 
It is distinctly confusing and misleading. Science is not as roseate as 
portrayed, nor are scientists as angelic. It is highly dogmatic, even 
absurd, to insist that all scientists are pragmatic naturalists, and at the 
same time the only true philosophers. To claim that dipping into extra- 
scientific enquiries, and supremely, to embrace a realistic or idealistic 
metaphysics are unforgiveable sins hardly sounds right. And to pass off 
such philosophers with the gesture that they “do no particular harm” 
might be pronounced a high-hatted proceduce which reveals a pathetic 
lack of philosophic perspective on the part of the writer. Which is to say, 
in brief, that we don’t like the book. WaH LL. 


Our Restless Hearts 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE TRANSLATED 
AND ANNOTATED, by Dr. J. G. Prrkincron. Boni and 
Liveright, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 414. $3.50. 


No single phrase of the church Fathers has probably been so oft re- 
peated as the words from The Confessions of St. Augustine: “Thou hast 
made us for thyself; and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee.” 
To read the confessions is like going into the deep and solemn stillness 
of a vast minster from the crowded and noisy city street. It is in litera- 
ture the beginning of the Gothic, in the sense that the same spirit of 
devotion pervades them both. But how utterly foreign and remote its 
sentiments are to the dominating ideas of our times. It seems as re- 
mote as does the Cathedral of Chartres in its ancient splendor from the 
tides of that renaissance that saw its aisles and cloisters thronged with 
that cathedral school which was the fore-runner of the university of 
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Europe. So with the Confessions, they present an attic of matter is also 


it is difficult for the modern man to appreciate and inte. ‘ 
has lost the sense of sin, of mortal brevity and of concern day physics 
to come. Is it a worse age than that of Augustine? Many teu event. 
it is. We are not so sure. Religion that used to be highly personal aioe 
individual has become socialized. The point of view has suffered change. 
We cannot pant after the same good that appealed to the mind of yes- 
terday when men took their individual views of religion so seriously 
that they were willing to torture and to burn at the stake. Some will 
say it is because men no longer have convictions. Which is better, strong 
convictions with intolerance, or right ones with tolerance? After all a 
conviction is eventually proved or disproved by action of its possessor. 
Some very religious convictions, or what purported to be such, have 
dwelt in the same soul with some very wicked actions. We believe the 
world has really moved toward a better day and a better deed. 
However, it is good to get a glimpse into the innermost soul of per- 
haps the greatest of the Fathers. We owe a great debt to Boni and 
Liveright for bringing to us in modern dress, style and language the 
great series of classics of which this volume is one. Many will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of stepping mentally within this ancient 
shrine of a great man’s spirit and no thoughtful man will enter there 
without reverence or remain without prayer. But there is much more 
here than the expressions of piety. There is the anguish of a storm- 
tossed soul which came at last to peace. There is philosophy, disclos- 
ing the mental attitude of the time. “There are pictures of that rotting 
civilization which provided so easy a mark for Goth, Hun and Vandal. 
There is the moral hesitancy, the toying with life which was to receive 
such dread baptism of fire. There is also the faith that out of that over- 
throw was to build a finer civilization and spread at last that older cul- 
ture to the end of the earth. By all means let us look again on life 
through Augustine’s windows. It will make us more devout and it 
ought to make us more appreciative of our own times. Ro lek 


Can Christianity Survive? 


CHRISTIANITY STEP BY STEP, by Cuartes GUIGNEBERT. 
Macmillans, Pacific Coast Branch, San Francisco. 1927. Pp. vii- 
xxvi-507. $4.50. 


LATER GREEK RELIGION, by Epwin Bevan. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-234. $1.60. 


One of the most powerful books of the year is Guignebert’s Christ- 
ianity Step by Step. The people to whom its persual would be most 
profitable will scarcely survive the first few chapters since they present 
so much that seems hostile to the common conceptions of religious peo- 
ple. This is one of the reasons that all such should persist to the end for 
the author marshals the facts of history in telling fashion and in the end 
he is not really hostile to the Christianity of Christ. It has long been the 
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fashion to revile and persecute such writers. Thus it was quite cus- 
tomary a generation since to accuse Voltaire of atheism. He was. as 
everyone knows, really a deist whose attack was not on the relicion of 
Christ but on that intriguing, politics-ridden institution which claimed 
to be the sole vehicle of religion. The day is now past for such treatment 
of critics. A true Christianity can properly profit by what such men have 
to teach. Hence we believe this book is in the interest of a better Chris- 
tianity, however it may seem to shake one’s foundations. 

The author traces the rise of Christianity and its development to the 
present. He shows how much it owed to Judaism to Hellenistic philoso- 
phy and to the mystery cults. He leaves out no important influence in 
the long road of history. He shows the effect of political power that 
came to the organized church through the Roman Empire and the effect 
of the Teutonic invasions, the Crusades and the Renaissance. 

He gives appraisal of the development of the papacy and its growing 
claims for infallibility. Whatever one may say of the author’s conclu- 
sions there are not many of his facts open to historical dispute. One is 
led to feel in the early chapters that it is the author’s judgment that 
Christianity cannot much longer survive; that its history is a natural one 
like that of other national or racial religions that have now passed away. 
Yet in the end he seems to mean not that Christianity itself but the pres- 
ent institutionalized and organized forms of it will pass. This we can 
easily believe will be the case. 

We are living in a newer world with different social forces at work 
than Christianity has ever known. Any living faith must possess the 
power of readjustment, readaptation to the needs of men. We believe 
that Christianity is living and that it has this power. 

And here is exactly our criticism of the standpoint of the author. He 
is as dogmatic in the name of science as the theologians who blindly refuse 
to face unwelcome truth. He starts from the premise that, scientifically 
speaking, Christianity cannot be unique. He assumes that because Chris- 
tianity has made use of Mithra-worship, Judaism, the Eleusinian myster- 
ies, Zoroastrianism and the rest, this indicates that Christianity is no 
more than they. Here seems to us to be the fatal flaw in his argument. 


We believe Christianity is unique, but saying this would not commit 
ourselves to the old arguments to prove such uniqueness. “They are no 
longer convincing because their appeal is to extraneous authority which 
our age rejects. What is then the unique element in Christianity which 
insures its survival? The unique element in Christianity is its own piti- 
less criticism of its own standards. This is not only a mark of unique- 
ness, it is the characteristic of life. Christianity will survive the decay of 
all institutions which attempt to express it. The recognition of this fact 
would have helped the author to a rational solution which now he accepts 
in his final chapters by faith alone. No other human institution contains 
within itself such power of self-correction. It is just by this fact that we 
know Christianity to be divine rather than man-made. By divine we 
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mean natural, living, Cosmic. Once it is known of men they cannot 
escape the self-criticism of its ideals. It alone presents to the world the 
path to peace, to self-realization and to Cosmic harmony. Paradoxical 
as it may seem the uniqueness of Christianity is shown by its power of 
syncretism—its ability to take up those glimpses of truth which come to 
men of all religions and to transmute them to higher uses. This is the 
character of life itself. 

The author is correct we feel, however, when he foresees the passing 
of Christian dogmatism in the interests of living religious experience. All 
the signs point to such a change. Through it alone can come those under- 
standings which will make all men one in the great new age that lies 
before us. 

It is a pity to have to add that the proof-reading of this remarkable 
book would do discredit to that of the ordinary daily paper. 

Complementary to the work of Guignebert is the excellent collection 
by Bevan of the fragments of later Greek religious thought under the 
title, Later Greek Religion in Library of Greek Thought published by 
Dutton and edited by Ernest Barker. 

Those fragments are chosen which illustrate the religious views of 
the later greek philosophers. ‘They throw special light on the influence 
which Greek philosophy exerted upon a rising Christianity. In this 
volume they are gathered in proximity to each other and form a valuable 
collection for purposes of comparison. The material presented would 
ordinarily have to be sought through many volumes. The author has 
sought out the best translations and this handbook will be readily sought 
by students of the period. Rela 


What of Religion? 


DOES CIVILIZATION NEED RELIGION? by Retyuotp Nie- 
BUHR. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1927. Pp.-242. $2.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRESENT MORAL UNREST, by 
various writers, edited by A. D. Lrnpsay. Oxford University Press, 
Am. Br., N. ¥. 1927: Pp.-255. $2.00. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE LAST QUARTER CEN- 
TURY, edited by Gerald Birney Smith. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1927. Pp.-v, 239. $3.00. 

CURRENT CHRISTIAN THINKING, by Gera.p Birney SMITH. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1928. Pp.-209. $2.00. 
THE GOSPEL FOR ASIA, by Kennetu Saunpers. Macmillans, 

San Francisco. 1928. Pp. vii, 245. $2.50. 

A SHORT PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, by G. J. Jorpan. 
Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 1927 Pp.-160. $1.50. 

MORE ESSAYS ON RELIGION, by A. Crurron-Brock, with an 


introduction by Canon Streeter. E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. 
1927. Pps vil, 215a052.00; 
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GOD AND PAIN, by Grorce Stewart. G H.D 
Seni 4135 °C 


Epigrams hit one from almost every page of Does Civilization Need Re- 
ligion. Mr. Niebuhr states what he thinks without preliminaries or apolo- 
gies. He would apparently class himself as a Modernist and yet he writes 
with sympathy and understanding of every school of Christian thought. 
He urges Christianity to make itself socially effective. The continuance 
of religion does not depend upon its willingness to preach the social gospel. 
Its ability to integrate the forces of personality and to assert the dignity 
of man will maintain it, but religious thought at its best must be a social 
force. The modern churches are not sufficiently conscious of this; they 
do not recognize limitations in the social order, and, if they do ae are 
blinded by a false optimism. The task of redeeming Western society rests 
upon Christianity which must project a virile moral and religious ideal- 
a eee world. Much in the book is quotable—for example : 

g ty is that struggle for ethical integrity is so painful that 
most men are tempted to seek some short cut to it; and organized religion 
generally expresses the hopes and desires of this easy going multitude. In 
the medieval church magic provided the short cut. In the modern church 
it is provided by a sanctified prudence which teaches men how to be 
unselfish and selfish at the same time, how to gain moral self-respect 
without sacrificing too many temporal advantages. The hope of a revival 
of ethical religion and of an ethical reconstruction of society therefore 
depends, as it did in the past, upon a renunciation of the short-cuts which 
lead to hypocrisy.” 


Mr. Niebuhr has recently been elected to a professorship in the Union 
Theological Seminary and this volume gives assurance of his right to 
take his place in the distinguished group with which he will be associated. 

W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


The essays which comprise Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest, 
are the result of the 1924 Copec Conference and are a discussion of the ap- 
plicability of Jesus’ teaching to the present day moral and social problems. 
The names of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of the book’s 
worthwhileness—Dr. Lindsay of Balliol—Professors Muirhead, Thom- 
son and Webb, Canon Quick and Bishop Temple are among the group, the 
remainder of whom are equally distinguished. From the point of view of 
the educationalist, the scientist, the philosopher, the economist and the 
clergyman, religion and morals are considered with special reference to 
Christianity. The result is a fairly general agreement as to the validity of 
Jesus’ ethics, man’s uniqueness, the freedom of his will and the lack of any 
radical conflict between science and religion. The essays are written with 
a detachment and dispassionateness which will appeal to those who are 
seeking religious and moral guidance and who resent being preached at. 


W. B.S. 
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Professor Gerald B. Smith has done an able piece of work in these 
two volumes, in presenting a birdseye view of theological opinion. Re- 
ligious Thought in the Last Quarter Century includes papers by a num- 
ber of distinguished theologians, who record the development of see 
religious thought in its various aspects. Professor Case’s summary of t ¢ 
recent literature on the Life of Jesus is especially useful and stimulating. 


Current Christian Thinking analyzes Christian beliefs as they exist in 
the United States today. Professor Smith in his preface; disclaims any 
attempt to deal with developments in other lands. One cannot properly 
blame him, therefore, for neglecting one phase of Christian thought 
which seems important. hat is the conservative point of view which 
accepts evolution and yet does not insist upon the inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures. This school is neither Fundamentalist nor Modernist in 
the popular sense. It is represented best in England by Bishop Gore, 
whose followers in the United States of America are many and not 
limited to Anglicans. Conservatives of this more liberal school deserve 
some consideration in the roll of “schools” of theological opinion. 


Wo Bs: 


The title of Professor Kenneth Saunder’s scholarly book The Gospel 
for Asia hardly suits his treatment of the subject, which takes no ac- 
count of Mohammedanism. Surely for a comparative review of religious 
literature an appreciation of the extraordinary power of the Koran in 
making and enthusing votaries is invaluable. Chanted in the original 
Arabic, it intoxicates ; yet its sentences and chapters will not bear transla- 
tion, and the English and French versions, for instance, make the dull- 
est kind of reading. It is very different with the Christian poetry of the 
Old and New Testaments, which has more music in the Latin and 
English versions than in the original. 


The other gospel which calls for comparative treatment is the Ma- 
habharata epic of Hinduism, enshrining the Bhagavadgita, or Song 
Celestial. In all its complexity, as Dr. Saunders says, its rich imagery, 
its tropical imagery, its mystical devotion, it is an epitome of India. And 
it can be appreciated in translations. In the field of Buddhist life and 
literature where the Professor is at home, it has a dominating place, for 
Buddhism is historically a Protestant faith, coming out of Brahamanism. 
It has no religious masterpiece of its own. The reader, therefore, is 
puzzled when the Professor speaks of three religious masterpieces, to wit, 
Gita, Lotus and the Fourth Gospel that justly claim to be citadels of 
three great civilizations, those of India, of Japan and of Christendom; 
to be regarded as “scriptures of incarnation, works of elaborate art, which 
attempt to universalize religion.” The 5,000 books that constitute the 
Buddhist canon are altogether too wearily voluminous to be used as a 
whole in a practical way; although two conservative sects make a pre- 
tence of using them all. At the other extreme is a branch of the Zen 
sect which holds that no scripture can be really a vehicle of truth. Two 
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sects only, the Shingon and the Nichiren, regard as specially valuable the 
Lotus Scripture, to which the Professor gives such prominence. 

Some thirty years ago, the Open Court Publishing Company brought 
out an excellent epitome by Paul Carus entitled The Gospel of Buddha 
avowedly a compilation, which found a welcome throughout the entire 
Buddhist world, and was even officially introduced into Buddhist schools 
and temples of Japan and Ceylon; and a handy and artistic edition came 
out in 1917. Following none of the sectarian doctrines, it takes a posi- 
tion upon which all true Buddhists may stand as upon common ground. 
But Dr. Saunders seems to ignore it and substitutes the Lotus Scripture 
of a sect. This is embarrassing to the reader, and limits the value of an 
otherwise able analysis. James Marin Drxon. 


Jordan’s A Short Psychology of Religion skims the cream of contem- 
porary psychology of religion. ‘The author has successfully avoided the 
vagaries of both over-conservative and ultra-radical points of view; the 
book is satisfying because of its sanity, its balance, and a feeling for the 
intrinsic validity of the religious life. The author protests against that 
pseudo-science of religion which would explain religion by explaining 
it away: 

The truth is that psychology has not the power to destroy or to 
build up religion by its own weapons. Other questions have to be 
considered and the Christian has a right to ask that the psychologist 
shall show some signs of having really faced the significance of the 
spiritual experience of two thousand years. He must face the fact 
that, in spite of much delusion, wrong attitudes to science, and dif- 
ferences of opinion on doctrine, there has been a fundamental ex- 
perience of God common to men and women of all nations and 
conditions. 

Chapters frequently missing in such studies have been included, namely, 
the psychology of sin, the psychology of worship, and the psychology of 
corporate religion. WH, 

More Essays on Religion is a compilation of certain of Mr. Clutton- 
Brock’s papers published during his lifetime. Most of them appeared in 
American and English periodicals. They are concerned less with religion 
than with certain extraneous aspects of religious and ecclesiastical life. 
Richard Crashaw, Christina Rossetti, and the Rev. Robert Herrick are the 
subjects of the first three essays. The remainder are concerned with Gothic 
architecture and some more specifically religious themes. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock is rather happier in his literary and esthetic discussions than in 
those that pertain to religion, yet it is hardly fair to any man to put be- 
tween the covers of one book his opinions on poetry, architecture, the 
problem of evil, Martha, Jonah and the Kingdom of Heaven. There is 
enthusiasm and confidence in all of the essays, however, and anyone will 
find them interesting. W.B.S. 


Dr. Stewart has published in God and Pain a very interesting group of 
eleven sermons with an introduction on the perplexing problem of pain. 
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They are popular in character, with a wealth of illustrations, and per- 
haps it may be said, without any reflection upon them, that they are in 
the style of Dr. Fosdick. They are in no sense an imitation, how- 
ever, and will prove helpful to individuals who find it difficult to in- 
tegrate the various aspects of life that are contradictory. 


W. B. S. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


MODERN TRAITS IN OLD GREEK LIFE, by Cuarres BurTON 
Guuicx. Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 
159.~- $1275. 


AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES, by JoHn TresmpeR SHEPPARD. 
Longmans, Green and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 204. $1.75. 


With the publication of these books there have appeared thirty-two 
of the promised fifty-five volumes in the series known as “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.” 


Professor Gulick in his volume upon Modern Traits in Old Greek 
Life does not aim to “produce a complete handbook of the subject” but 
hopes to “‘make clear the abounding vitality of ancient Greece in Euro- 
pean and American life.” The introduction treats with sanity and good 
judgment the extent of the indebtedness of modern life to classic Greece. 
“Tt is not maintained that all resemblances are the result of direct bor- 
rowing.” “Imitation of things Greek as a rigid and sterile norm” has 
resulted in the “pseudo-classic.” Yet our less conscious though more vital 
inheritances from Hellas are “as certain, as inevitable, as necessary as 
our physical ancestry.” The chapters that follow portray Greek manners 
and customs in the home, the school, the market-place and the temple. 


The facile and readable style of the work makes it appropriate for the 
general reader for whom the series is designed. Moreover the student 
of antiquity will read with interest this brief but comprehensive account 
of the features of old Greek life that survive in the language and institu- 
tions of today. 


Our friends, ‘“‘the general reader,” may at times find himself on unfa- 
miliar ground in the volume upon Aeschylus and Sophocles. If in his con- 
fusion he turns to a fuller treatment of the subject, such as Professor 
Sheppard’s Cambridge Manual on Greek Tragedy, or to the dramas 
themselves, his obfuscation may be only the darkness before the dawn. 


The slender volume is divided almost equally into two parts, the first 
dealing with the work of Aeschylus and Sophocles and their influence in 
antiquity and the second with modern influences. This arrangement, 
which is doubtless in conformity with the plan of the series, has occa- 
sioned severe compression in the first two chapters. The author furnishes 
detailed analyses of the plays, but comment and elucidation are reduced 
to a minimum. One is also frequently conscious of a certain barrenness 
of style and an abruptness of transition. 
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Part II is, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the more valuable as 
well as the more interesting portion of the book. Here we have an 
illuminating account of the impress of Aeschylus and Sophocles upon 
scholars and poets from the Renaissance to the nineteenth century and 
after. There are many delightful allusions and references to the ad- 
mirers and disciples of the Greek tragedians including Milton, Landor, 
Shelley, Arnold and lastly Hardy in whose “Immanent Will” working 

eternal artistries in circumstance” there is Aeschylean inspiration. All 
lovers of noble literature may find profit and enjoyment in Professor 
Sheppard’s study. RutuH W. Brown. 


Three Little Books for the Pocket 


CHARCOAL AND CHALK, by Virctnta Taytor McCormick. 
THE SEA AND APRIL, by JouHN Morevanp. 


NATURE LOVER’S KNAPSACK, by Epwrn Oscoop Grover. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 1927. Pp. vii-279. $2.50. 


Here are three little books to be read and treasured and re-read, Mrs. 
McCormick’s Charcoal and Chalk chiefly because she has brought into 
the compass some of the best negro stories we have ever seen. She sees 
the negro with the understanding and sympathetic heart of one whose 
childhood was surrounded by them as servants and she has told the tales 
inimitably. We commend especially Lindy’s Wedding and Melvina on 
Marriage. 

John Moreland’s The Sea and April is full of the wistful sweetness 
which characterize his verses. His sea descriptions reveal an unusual 
depth and imagination. Of these “J Love all Things that Cluster Around 
the Sea,’ “The Sea is Full of Loveliness and Tears,’ and “I Saw a 
Dune” are never to be forgotten. “His Hands” seems to mark Moreland 
as a poet of power: 

The hands of Christ 
Seem very frail 

For they were broken 

By a nail. 

But only they 

Reach Heaven at last 
Whom these frail, broken 
Hands hold fast. 


We liked Red Poppies in the Wheat but The Sea and April mark a 
great advance in poetic conception and expression. 

A third most charming book for the pocket is Grover’s anthology of 
outdoor poems, The Nature Lover’s Knapsack. Not only is the choice 
made a charming one with the best of the old favorites and many new 
ones but the arrangement is original and interesting. 

Ral 
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Miscellaneous 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, by Tricant Bur- 
row, M.D. Harcourt Brace and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 
vil-256. 

This book is of importance not only to Freudians, but also to sociolo- 
gists, since it directly attacks a dogma common to both, the normality of 
the statistical average human being. The author, himself a practicing 
Freudian of long standing, adopts the prevalent doctrine that functional 
mental disturbances are due to the divided will, but maintains the thesis 
that functional abnormality is essentially a social problem. In brief, hu- 
man society is essentially neurotic, and individual neurosis cannot be cured 
as long as society remains pathological. 


Healthy normal life implies affective unity of personality, achieved only 
by means of a unified and creative will (of which the artistic mind fur- 
nishes an example) and an intimate affective unity of the individual with 
his fellow men. Only in the natural state of unity with his fellows in 
affection and interest, does the individual achieve genuine self-realization 
and a unified personality. This is impossible however generally in the 
present state of society, whose members are infested with the disease of 
selfishness, egoism, isolation, repressed and divided wills. Men are domi- 
nated by selfishness variously characterized as the lust of personal ag- 
grandizement and gain, self-acquisition, the pride of possession and as- 
cendancy, personal absolutism, autocracy, individual profit-and-loss. This 
pathological state which amounts to the worshipping of the fetish of our 
own self-image, a state of egoistic selfishness, is termed by the author 
“homosexuality.” The result of this dismal state of universal infantile 
egoism is social duplicity, expressed in our ‘‘secret covenant of good man- 
ners and outward forms,” concealment, pretense, self-protection, evasion, 
which result in a “restless self-doubt, anxious fear, divided will.’ The 
child early learns a bogus morality in the cult of egoism and personal ad- 
vantage. “Good” and “bad,” he soon discovers, are too often merely 
benefits accruing to the parent, a mere scheme of adult diplomacy, a selfish 
attitude which he soon adopts as his own. ‘Thus the vicious circle of 
human depravity is perpetuated and society continues to abide in the 
status of chronic pathology: ‘Our sins are common because our lives are 
not common.” 


In the light of these facts the Freudian cure is discovered to be both too 
mechanical and essentially impotent. Man’s salvation comes through a 
renewed healthy affective unity with his fellow men, but his affective 
unity is impossible as long as his neighbors continue to be pathologically 
selfish and neurotic. Psychoanalysis thus treats a symptom and fails to 
reach the root of the matter, universal infantile egoism or “homosexual- 
ity.” In fact, contemporary sex-phobia, which is in reality homosex- 
phobia, is itself merely a defense mechanism, a symptom of the deeper 
perversity of life resulting from an absence of “the natural outlets of 
man’s socially instinctive expressions through the common avenues of 
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concerted work and play.” Even the sociologist may be dominated by a 
hidden personal autocracy and the pride of ascendency masking as social 
interest. 

The inference is plain that society becomes a psychological and moral 
problem as well as an institutional, legislative, and statistical one. The 
author brings new evidence to bear on Royce’s distinction between the 
humanitarian’s mob and the Beloved Community. Welle: 


CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, by Witiiam 
McDoueati. G. P. Putnam, N. Y. 1927. Pp. vii-xvi, 394. 


The role of practical adviser in life has been abandoned too largely to 
the billboard specialist. The fact that the popular “psychologist” is in 
such demand indicates the paucity of available scientific counseling in the 
fine art of living. Concerning the function and ideal of the Sophist 
which Professor McDougall essays in the present volume, he writes as 
follows: 

Time was when sophists were held in high esteem; those who 
practiced their calling with success dwelt in palaces and were the 
companions of emperors and statesmen. “Today the man who 
should adopt sophism as his profession would condemn himself to 
obscurity and poverty. It is not easy to say just why this great pro- 
fession has fallen from its high place and why its name has become 
a byword and a reproach. For the business of the sophist is to help 
men to live wisely; and surely, the wise conduct of life is now a 
more difficult matter than in any former age. 


The sophist, the teacher of practical wisdom of life, can avoid the more 
abstruse theoretical problems of ethics: 

He is content to set out with two facts: first, that many men de- 
sire to live wisely and to live well, preferring good to evil; secondly, 
that, in spite of the widely different answers returned by philoso- 
phers to their problems, men of all ages and of the most diverse 
creeds and civilizations are pretty well agreed as to what is good 
and what bad in conduct and character, such differences as obtain 
being merely matters of emphasis on this or that quality. With 
these facts as his premises he may hope to aid some men and women 
to reflect profitably on the conduct of their own lives and to avoid 
some of those errors which, even though venial, may yet render them 
less happy than they might be or even go far to wreck their lives 
completely. He may hope also to aid some of his fellows in a task 
of primary importance which none of us can altogether escape, the 
task, namely, that they shall be better, happier, more successful for 
their contact with ourselves. Something of this sort, then, is what 
I have attempted in this book. 


As an authority in the science of human nature, versed in the history 
and culture of man, and sympathetic to the finer life and manners, Pro- 
fessor McDougall is highly qualified to act as an adviser to those seeking 
mastery in practical living. ‘The present volume, “practical psychology 
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for everyman,” is simply and clearly written, every whit practical, a book 
valuable alike to the layman and to students of ethics. It is a book that 
should be in every home and read by every member of the family. 


W. H. L. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CHRISTIAN STATE, by Joun A. W. 
Haas. The Stratford Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 1928. 
Pp. 199. $2.00. 


Too frequently, as the author of this book observes, the problem of the 
Christian state has simmered down to a discussion of the relation of state 
and church. A wider interpretation of the nature and function of the 
Christian body politic is given treatment here. The first twelve of the 
fourteen chapters are historical, dealing in interesting fashion with the 
leading doctrines concerning the Christian state from Christ to Hegel. 
Remaining true to his problem, the author avoids all historical reference 
to non-Christian philosophies. The two final chapters deal with the 
hindrances to the Christian conception of the state, and, finally, the posi- 
tive proposal. The hindrances are enumerated as fear of the Malthusian 
law of population, the importance of economic considerations in the mod- 
ern state, nationalism, racial feeling, customary diplomacy, militarism, 
the principle of sovereignty, and the doctrine which characterizes the 
state chiefly as power. The positive proposal concerning the Christian 
state involves the doctrine that the state is a divine institution, that it im- 
plies an attitude of obedience on the part of its citizens, that it is an in- 
stitution of justice operating in law, punishment, and the wider economic 
and social life, education and philanthropy, participation in international 
relations and the abolishing of war. The central thesis of the book is 
represented in the following quotation: 

The positive proposal which is most needed for the theory and 
the administration of the state is the principle of justice as justice 
is determined by the holy and loving will of God. Christian 
thought and effort must seek to get beyond the mere question of 
the relation of church and state, and endeavor to make effective in 
human thinking a new ideal of the state. This new ideal will 
define the state as the institution of human society, willed by God, 
to express His purpose for the welfare of mankind in the main- 
tenance of justice and order, and in constructive effort for every 
bodily and moral need of society. W.H.L 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S SOLILOQUIES, an English translation of 
The Monologen with a Critical Introduction and Appendix, by 
Horacr Leann Frisss. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 1926. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


It seems strange that a piece of literature so popular as Schleiermacher’s 
Soliloquies should wait until now for translation into the English. This 
task has now been creditably accomplished by Professor Horace Leland 
Friess. | 

The content of the Monologen is of such nature as to be especially 
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appropriate to advanced religious thinkers of our own time. Mystical 
without extravagance and religious without superstition a great number 
who have never before been able to enjoy this work, so important in the 
spiritual pilgrimage of Schleiermacher will seek its pages. 


His essential position is indicated by a quotation from the essay “On 
Religion”: 

It is not the possession of a sacred book, but an original and living 
understanding thereof that characterizes a truly religious spirit, not 
theology but theologizing. He was a more religious man who could 
make a Bible than he who reveres one. 


To this should be added his description of a Christian: 


Whoever feels with Christ that everything “finite requires a 
higher meditation to be in accord with the Deity, and that for man 
in bondage to the finite and particular, all too ready to imagine the 
divine itself in this form, salvation is only to be found in redemp- 
tion, whoever has this sense of the divine and feels this need of 
redemption as the cardinal point in his religious consciousness is a 
Christian.” 


Dr. Friess has done the English-speaking world a real service. 


Reel: 


ETUDES SUR L’HUMANISME CONTINENTAL EN ANGLE- 
TERRE, by Franck L. Scuortt. Champion, Paris. 1926. Pp. 
268. 


Professor Schoell’s L’Humanisme Continental en Angleterre is an open 
window into the sources of the revival of letters in England. It shows 
the tardiness of the classics in England as compared with their develop- 
ment on the continent. When Erasmus went to Oxford to establish 
courses in Greek at the end of the fifteenth century there was already a 
considerable Hellenistic literature started in Continental Europe. It 
was well toward the seventeenth century before the classical learning 
had taken deep root in English soil. Great interest thus attaches to those 
who gave it popular literary expression. Of these one of the most im- 
portant was Chapman. ‘The author by careful comparison of passages 
throws much light not only upon the literary methods but also upon the 
literary ethics of the time. He shows the tendency of Chapman to use 
his translation of French translations of the classics and to pass them off 
as his own erudition. About the only modification he makes is in the 
way of added moralizing and the effort to turn Stoicism as well as plain 
Pagan myths to the teaching of Christian lessons. 


Every one who reads of the Puritan revival must have been impressed 
with the active Stoicism which characterized it since it was more Stoic 
than Christian. Schoell seems to furnish the cue to this connection in 
his work which is of great value to all students of the Renaissance in 


England. R.T.F. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW an Anthology of Religion and Philosophy 
selected from the works of Paul Carus, edited by CATHERINE Cook. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 1927. Pp. vii-211. 
$2.50. 


From the standpoint of understanding it is both unsafe and unsatisfac- 
tory to take the passages of any writer from their settings and impose upon 
them new arrangement. This is the chief criticism perhaps to be passed 
upon the selection of bits from Paul Carus writings under the title Points 
of View. The unsafeness lies in the fact that glittering gems of thought 
need the more sober background of attending argument; the unsatisfac- 
toriness lies in the incapacity of the stranger critically to judge a man’s 
philosophy by its fragments. The real value is perhaps for those already 
acquainted with the philosophical system of the author or for those who 
will by the selections be led to the original. For those already acquainted 
with Carus the book will possess a great charm since it puts in convenient 
form gems of expression they will be glad to linger over. 


Paul Carus occupies a somewhat unique as well as distinctive place 
among American thinkers. There are many people who will prize the 
setting forth of his aphorisms in the very beautiful forms of this little 
book. The proof of the pudding is however in the eating and the best 
we can do is to present some of those that interested the reviewer: 

There is a deep spiritual significance in evolution, and the re- 
ligious conception of evolution which would conceive of it as the 
manifestation of God according to the design of universal and 
eternal law, would certainly be truer than any agnostic or ma- 
terialistic statement in terms of matter and motion. 

The highest religion is a trust in truth. 

The psychology of fanaticism is shown in invectives, interdicts, 
excommunications and heresy trials. When infidelity is the result 
of a sincere love of truth, do not look upon it as irreligious. Any 
one who dares to have views of his own and is honest in his con- 
victions is a religious man. 

Man’s spiritual growth is recorded in the development of the 
race and its classical expression in the sacred books of the several 


religions . . . a literal acceptance of the Bible and of the dogmas in 
the symbolical books is as pagan as the ancient belief in Greek 
mythology. 


The dogmatic religions of today are still under the spell of 
paganism; and even Christianity the highest, the noblest, and the 
most human of all religions is not yet free from idolatry. Sacrifices 
have been abandoned, but prayer, adoration and other institutions 
still indicate the pagan notion that God is like a human being, that 
he takes delight in receiving honors, and that upon special considera- 
tions, he will change his decrees and reverse the order of nature for 
the sake of those whom he loves. 

The Jewish Christianity, with its belief in the millennium on 
earth, gave way to the Greek Christianity of the belief in the Logos 
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made flesh: both were necessary phases in the growth of the new 
religion. The blossom develops but its petals fall off when the 
fruit begins to ripen. So the dogmatology of Christianity served 
its purpose, and when in the age of science its flowers fade, it is a 
sign that religion is entering into a phase of greater maturity. 

Such is the narrowness of our traditional conceptions of science 
and religion that both are sought in their externalities. Religion 
is defined as a belief in dogmas or as worship of one or several gods 
or as the practice of ceremonies such as incense burning, baptizing 
and mass-reading, while science is described as a mere collecting, 
classifying and collating of facts. And it is noteworthy that there 
are scientists who misunderstand the spirit of science and there are 
clergymen who have no idea of the meaning of religion. How is 
that possible? Indeed it is natural, for the routine workers in both 
fields are so preoccupied with the exact observation of their tradi- 
tional practices that they become absolutely unfit to understand the 
significance of their professions in the universal economy of man- 


kind. Rew beet 


“THE HEBREW FAMILY,” by Earte B. Cross. University of 
Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. 217. $2.50. 


This volume, which comes to us with an Introduction by Professor 
Fowler of Brown University, is plainly the result of many years careful 
study of the subject. The author has laid his foundations deep and strong 
in mastering the chronological sequence of the documents of the Old 
Testament. Consequently he is able to trace the development of ideas 
respecting the Hebrew family with a sure hand. The materials are al- 
most entirely restricted to the scriptures of the Old Testament and one 
feels occasionally that interesting and important illustrations from other 
Semitic literatures have been missed. Even the Code of Hammurabi 
(which throws so much light on the subject) is but barely referred to. 


Mr. Cross, nevertheless, has given us an excellent discussion of his 
subject. The sections include a chapter on the metronymic character of 
the early Hebrew family. It is shown that out of 29 references to name- 
giving 21 describe the mother as the name-giver. Of course, however, 
this is but by way of survival, since throughout Old ‘Testament times the 
family is clearly patriarchal, with the husband as “ba‘al,” or lord, and the 
woman occupying a secondary (though not degraded) position. Mar- 
riage was for the most part negotiated by the payment of a mohar, or pur- 
chase-money, though, as time went on, this feature becomes less and less 
apparent. 

The tribal distinctions in Israel, the relations between the sexes, mar- 
riage and divorce, the status of slaves, and the position of children, are 
all lucidly and accurately set forth. 


An interesting note is struck in referring to the double marriage of 
Michal, the daughter of Saul, first to David, then again to Paltiel, with 
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a subsequent return to her royal lover. What a romantic “triangle” 
drama this story of Michal and her two husbands would make! 

We miss a discussion of education in the Hebrew home, but other- 
wise the only section which seems a little inadequate is that which deals 
with the laws of inheritance. It is surely a little too bold to affirm that 
in the nomadic stage of society the right of inheritance “fell naturally to 
the elder son.” There is a great deal to be said for the theory that in 
the nomadic stage ultimogeniture was the rule rather than primogeniture. 
It was the younger rather than the elder son who was generally left at 
home to be provided for after his father’s death and the scattering of 
the first born. Does not the frequent elevation of the younger son (as 
in the cases of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, etc.) suggest some sur- 
vival of this older method of providing for the family? 

We are glad to recommend the volume as a sound and scholarly piece 
of work in a very important and singularly fruitful field. 

Herpert H. Gowen. 


MAN, GOD, AND IMMORTALITY, by Sir James GeEorGE 
Frazer. Macmillan, Pacific Coast Branch, San Francisco. 1927. 
Pp. vii-437. $3.00. 

The author of this volume has within its pages fulfilled a duty which 
he has owed to the reading public, a brief statement of his own general 
theories unavailable to those not possessing his numerous works on an- 
thropology. This book is a compilation of selected passages taken from 
his previous writings, divided into four parts dealing respectively with the 
study of man, man in society, man and the supernatural, and man and 
immortality. Of his theories the author makes the modest observation: 

I surmise that should my writings find a place on the shelves of 
our descendants, it will be rather for the sake of the quaint and 
barbarous customs and beliefs which they describe than for the 
theories by which I have tried to elucidate them. For we must al- 
ways remember that books, like men, have their fate, and that the 
great bulk of them are destined to perish sooner or later. Among 
these short-lived volumes will doubtless be numbered many of those 
from which I have drawn precious materials for the composition of 
my own; and when we of this age are ranked by posterity among 
the ancients, it may be that some of my books will still be read as 
records of a state of savagery and barbarism which has long passed 
away, and of which the original documents have perished. Mean- 
time the present volume may perhaps have a temporary utility as 
a clue to guide students through the mazes of my larger works. 


PRINCIPLES OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Epmunbp S. 
ConkLIN. Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 457. 
This admirable volume, without attempting exhaustive treatment of 
the whole field, presents with a detached attitude the main theories in 
current abnormal psychology. The author has had in mind the need and 
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interest of the student; he writes easily and clearly with a minimum of 
technical terms and has arranged his material so as both to intrigue the 
reader to continue, and to master certain preliminary material before pro- 
ceeding. Statements concerning methods of treatment have been sub- 
ordinated to the purely psychological interest. Each chapter is supple- 
mented by a select list of readings. A historical and biographical resume 
comprises the final chapter. ‘This volume takes its place among the 
standard textbooks on the subject. Weiitet: 


THE EARLY MONASTIC SCHOOLS OF IRELAND, by W. G. 
Hanson. Heffers, Cambridge. 1927. Pp. 135. 3s. 6d. 

There is scarcely a more fascinating subject than that of the contribu- 
tion of the Irish schools to the revival of learning in Europe. In The 
Early Monastic Schools of Ireland W. G. Hanson has within the com- 
pass of four lectures given an interesting account of the survival of learn- 
ing from the Danish, Saxon and Germanic invasions and the missionary 
labors of the Irish monks from St. Columban to John Scotus Erigena. 
It is in no sense a complete account but gives us information concerning 
some of the lesser known but important characters. The book will there- 
fore be readily welcomed by those who wish to lose no ray of light that 
can be shed upon this obscure period. Ralek 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, translated from 
the original Russian of Dmitri Merejkowski, by BERNARD GulIL- 
BERT GUERNEY. The Modern Library, Publishers, N. Y. 1928. 
Ep..037, 


What more pleasurable or profitable employment can there be than 
the reading of history in the form of romance. One of the finest of his- 
torical romances is now available in English translation in the Modern 
Library Series. It is Merejkowski’s Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Not only does it take its place as one of the great historical romances of 
modern literature, but it is generally true to historic fact. It provides 
a wonderful picture of the closing Fifteenth and opening Sixteenth Cen- 
turies and has a real value for students of history. Ri 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA, translated by F. C. Bassitr. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1927. Pp. v-467. 
Most of us will be interested to receive the admonition of Plutarch on 
the high cost of philosophy as: 

An illumination succeeding upon perplexity, errant thought, and 
much vacillation, which students of philosophy encounter at the 
outset, like persons who have left behind the land which they know 
and are not yet in sight of the land to which they are sailing. For 
having given up the common and familiar things before gaining 
knowledge and possession of the better, they are carried hither and 
thither in the interval and oftentimes in the wrong direction. An 
illustration is the story told about Sextius, the Roman, to the effect 
that he had renounced his honours and offices in the State for Phil- 
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osophy, but, because he was impatient and found the subject diffi- 

cult at the outset, he came very near throwing himself down from an 

upper story. A similar tale, too, they record about Diogenes of 

Sinope at the beginning of his devotion to philosophy. The Athen- 

ians were keeping holiday with public banquets and shows in the 

theatre and informal gatherings among themselves, and indulging 

in merry-making the whole night long, while Diogenes, huddled up 

in a corner trying to sleep, fell into some very disturbing and dis- 

heartening reflexions how he from no compulsion had entered upon 

a toilsome and strange mode of life, and as a result of his own act 

he was now sitting without part or parcel in all these good things. 

A moment later, however, a mouse, it is said, crept up and busied 

itself with the crumbs of his bread, whereupon he at once recovered 

his spirits, and said to himself as though rebuking himself for cow- 

ardice, ““What are you saying, Diogenes? Your leavings make a 

feast for this creature, but as for you, a man of birth and breeding, 

just because you cannot be getting drunk over there, reclining on 
soft and flowery couches, do you bewail and lament your lot?” 

It is good to have this admirable chit-chat and purveyor of anecdotes 

translated and printed in modern style as is now accomplished in the Loeb 

Classical Library under the scholarly guidance of Professor Frank Cole 


Babbitt. 


The Moralia will appear in comparitive English and Greek printed in 
clear and beautiful type. Ro Take 


THE ATTIC NIGHTS OF AULUS GELLIUS, translated by J. C. 
RotFe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1927. Vol. I, pp. vii-lxii, 463; 
Vol. II, pp. vi-xxxvii, 531. 


The charming discursiveness of the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius is 
now presented through the medium of the Loeb Classical Library, easy to 
hold, beautifully printed and not too large for the pocket. The transla- 
tion by Rolfe is of the very best. Those who are already acquainted 
with the Noctium A tticarum will enjoy them over again in this translation 
and those who have never read them should now avail themselves of the 
privilege to make this contact with the past. R.- Tabs 


NEW REALISM AND OLD REALITY, by D. Luruer Evans. 
Princeton University Press, N. J. 1928. Pp. x-214. $2.50. 


A duty as difficult as it is imperative among the idealists is an adequate 
recognition and critical estimate of Neo-Realism as a major movement in 
contemporary thought. Professor Evan’s book, better characterized by 
its subtitle as “a critical introduction to the philosophy of the New Real- 
ism,” breaks ground in commendable fashion as a first step in this direc- 
tion. ‘This volume has the added value of providing for the general reader 
in clear and simple fashion the fundamental doctrines of the new school ; 
and, by way of making it serviceable in courses of contemporary philosophy, 
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the relations of this movement to positivism, pragmatism, critical realism, 
and idealism are indicated. ‘The author’s summary, “disregarding the 
individual differences among new realists,” is to the point: “independence 
in logic; atomism in ontology; emergence in cosmology; immanence in 
epistemology ; behaviorism in psychology; finitude in theology, and optim- 
ism in axiology.” By way of criticism he observes that “in logic (the 
neo-realist) presents an attractive theory of truth’s externality, but an 
inadequate conception of its usefulness; in ontology he has a wonderful 
notion of the independence of values, but no explanation of their imman- 
ence ; in cosmology he offers a beautiful theory of the world as progressive, 
but the creativity of the cosmos is left a mysterious miracle ; in epistemology 
he argues admirably for the externality of physical objects, but gets into 
difficulty when the same type of theory is applied to entities of mind; in 
psychology he gives an excellent account of the self as factual, but allows 
little legitimacy to any interpretation of the self as free; in theology, he 
suggests a very satisitying idea regarding God’s being, but a deficient doc- 
trine with respect to his power; and finally, in axiology, the new realist 
gives us an advancing world without providing us with the very neces- 
sary confidence that the goal of the advance is assured.” 


The author, however, generously and fairly recognizes the merits of 
the new movement whose “‘shortcomings seem slight, however, when cer- 
tain very significant services of the doctrine for philosophy are considered.” 
Among these are its insistence that philosophy cannot be divorced from 
science, the assurance that in spite of evolution all is not change, and, 
finally, the advocacy of a neutral monism or realistic epistemology which 
“Gs the only contemporary theory of knowledge which recognizes the as- 
pects of both the physical and the psychical without dualistically con- 
tradicting the monism necessary to science.” 

The author would undoubtedly agree with the reviewer that one of the 
objectives of this book will have been accomplished if it stimulates idealistic 
scholarship to more comprehensive excursions into the same field. 


W. Hz. L. 
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